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ARCHAOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 


ArcH#OLOGY is a science of very modern growth. Its founders 
may be said to have been Schliemann and Petrie. Witha veryfew 
exceptions, the older excavators were either amateur antiquarians, 
or diggers whose chief object was to discover monuments and 
similar antiquities for museums and collectors. But, not- 
withstanding its modernness, the science is already well advanced. 
Its methods have been perfected, its lines of evidence defined 
and a large body of scientifically established results has been 
obtained. Nowhere has this been more the case than in the 
Nearer East. For many reasons more work has been done here 
than in other parts of the world ; the workers have been picked 
and trained men, and the material has been larger and better 
preserved. The earlier history of Babylonia, of Egypt and of Greek 
lands has been re-written and we have been brought face to face, 
as it were, with heroes and legislators whose very names were 
legendary. 

The work has been accomplished during my own lifetime. It 
is interesting to look back upon the period when I had already 
finished my University education, and compare our outlook 
upon the past to-day, with what it then was. The early Victorian 
age was not only an age of mechanical progress, it was also an age 
of literary scepticism. The old unquestioning belief in the 
written record had given place to a belief in the superiority of 
“the new man” and his ability to solve all questions, past, 
present and future. The brain that could invent a new piece 
of machinery was held to be equally able to analyse an ancient 
document and reduce it to its original elements like a chemical 
product. Little more was needed than to count the words in it 
and treat it like the work of a modern European writer. ‘ Man 
is the measure of all things,” was the statement of a Greek 
philosopher ; it was now qualified by the proviso, that it must be 
modern Victorian man. 
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A primary axiom of the new philosophy was necessarily that 
anything approaching the level of modern civilisation could not 
be of great antiquity and that consequently all claims in such a 
direction must be disproved. Sir George Cornewall Lewis told 
us that any such claims on behalf of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians were futile, and that consequently the attempts to 
decipher the cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions were futile 
also. Grote begins his History of Greece with the seventh 
century before our era; what preceded it was either myth or 
indistinguishable from myth. The Old Testament critics assured 
us that the earlier historical books were a collection of hetero- 
geneous materials redacted at a very late period and containing 
little except myth or fable; even in the Books of Kings the 
mention of “ the kings of the Hittites” was quite sufficient to 
destroy the historical character of the narrative in which it 
occurs. As for Homer, the Iliad and Odyssey had been resolved 
into a badly compacted body of “lays” and the siege of Troy 
into a “ solar myth.” 

In curious contrast with all this was a lecture by adistinguished 
archeologist of to-day which I heard a short time ago. The list 
of “ Thalassokeratie ” or periods of maritime supremacy enjoyed 
by various nations in what Grote and his contemporaries would 
have called the mythical or semi-mythical age of Greece were not 
only accepted as history but an endeavour was made to fix the 
precise date of each of them. As for the siege of Troy, it has now 
taken its place as one of the important events in the early history 
of the world and more especially of the trading relations between 
the Greeks and the Black Sea. Mykenz and its royal tombs have 
become as real as the Athens of Perikles and the tourist can now 
wander beside the frescoes which once adorned the palaces of 
Tiryns. So far as Greek history is concerned, the rout of the 
sceptics has been complete. 

If we turn to the Nearer East it is much the same. In my 
younger days we were told that literature in the true sense of the 
word did not exist until long after the days of David, that a Code 
of Laws in the Mosaic epoch was inconceivable, and that the 
story of the Israelitish conquest of Palestine and still more the 
patriarchal narratives could not have been derived from 
contemporaneous documents. 

We now know better. Babylonia and Egypt possessed an 
extensive literature, which included historical, legal and scientific 
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texts as well as novels, poems and theology, long before the age 
of Abraham. The cities of Babylonia had their libraries of clay 
tablets, each provided with its staff of librarians and facilities for the 
use of students, where the older texts were catalogued and re- 
edited from time to time. Similar libraries were established in 
Assyria and Asia Minor, and others were to be found in Egypt 
where the writing material was papyrus instead of clay. As far 
back as B.c. 2300, when the silver and copper mines of the Taurus 
were worked by Babylonian firms, the agents of the latter had their 
offices at a city called Ganis on the Halys, eighteen kilometres 
from the modern Kaisariyeh, where they kept their correspondence 
and commercial documents in clay “ safes .” 

A code of laws had been compiled and promulgated long before 
the time of Moses by Ammurapi, the Amraphel of the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis. ‘The Babylonian empire at the time extended 
as far as Syria and Palestine, and the Code was in force throughout 
the whole of it, while a little later other Codes were compiled 
in imitation of it in Assyria and among the Hittites. Portions of 
the Assyrian and Hittite Codes are now in our possession ; they are 
based upon the Code of Ammurapi, but like the Mosaic Code 
are in the main of a specifically national character. It is especially 
noteworthy that the laws presupposed in the narratives of Genesis 
are not those of the later Mosaic Code but of the Code of Ammurapi; 
Palestine was at the time a Babylonian province, and the fact, 
accordingly, is silently recognised in the narratives themselves. 
What better evidence can we have that they go back to the 
period which they profess to describe ? 

When the childless Abram proposed to adopt his slave Eliezer 
and constitute him his heir, it was in accordance with Babylonian 
custom and Babylonian law. When he refused the demand of 
Sarah that Hagar and Ishmael should be driven away and Ishmael 
deprived of his inheritance it was because Babylonian law had 
laid down that if the childless wife had given a concubine to 
her husband by whom he had had a son, neither concubine nor 
son might afterwards be enslaved, nor might the son be deprived 
of his share in his father’s property. Or. when, again, Judah 
threatened Tamar, his daughter-in-law, with death by burning 
it was because Babylonian law enacted that such should be the 
punishment of the unfaithful virgin. Such laws were naturally 
forgotten in the later days of Israelitish history; that the story of 
the patriarchs should retain a remembrance of them is a proof that 
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the documents upon which it rests must go back to pre-Mosiac 
times. 

The discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets in Egypt shattered 
the primary assumption upon which the assertion was based that 
there could have been no literary record of the Israelitish conquest 
of Canaan. It revealed the fact that the period of the conquest 

was one of great literary activity, that Canaan had been for more 
- than a century a province of Egypt and that written communica- 
tions were constantly passing backwards and forwards between 
Egypt and Palestine. Letters and other official documents were 
stored in the Government buildings of the Canaanitish cities, 
and along with them were to be found other documents of a 
purely literary character—Babylonian legends and poems as 
well as what may be termed school-books for learning the cuneiform 
script. And now excavation is beginning to trace the lines of 
advance followed by the Israelitish invaders themselves, one 
of the latest discoveries being that of the site of Kirjath-Sepher 
(at Tell Bét el-Mirsim) where the American excavators have 
found the remains of the earlier Canaanite city with its massive 
walls which at the beginning of the Iron Age—the period to 
which the Israelitish invasion of Canaan belongs—were over- 
thrown by assailants whose subsequent settlement on the spot 
shows them to have been nomads from the desert rather than the 
cultured inhabitants of a city. The older civilised life of the 
town did not return to it until with the establishment of the 
monarchy peace and prosperity were restored to the land. 

One of the most striking facts disclosed by the discovery of 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets was that the literary and political 
medium of communication throughout the Nearer East in the 
Mosaic age was the cuneiform script and the Babylonian language 
which went along with it. Even Egypt had to conform to the 
general rule. The use of the cuneiform script implied also the use 
of the clay tablet and it was of clay tablets, therefore, that the 
libraries and other collections of books throughout the greater 
part of Western Asia mainly consisted. It is true that papyrus 
and parchment were also employed as writing materials, but it 
was only in Egypt that papyrus was used to the practical exclusion 
of clay. It is fortunate for us that such should have been the case, 
for it is only in the dry climate of Upper Egypt that papyrus has 
been preserved; in Babylonia or Palestine both papyrus and 
parchment have perished altogether. Hence it is that neither 
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in Palestine nor in Pheenicia, apart from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, have early documents been found ; even inscriptions in 
stone are wanting since where the script is usually written in ink 
and the characters have rounded forms there is no temptation to 
write on stone. This absence of literary remains formed the 
basis of the axiom that no remains had ever existed and that 
consequently in Canaan there have been neither books nor history 
before the later days of the Jewish monarchy. A negative 
argument is always a dangerous one, and in archeology more 
especially it has been disproved again and again. The non- 
existence of early Hebrew documents merely shows that they 
were inscribed on papyrus and not on clay. 

But we have proof that there were Hebrew libraries which 
were modelled after those of the rest of the civilised oriental 
world. As in the libraries of Babylonia and Assyria so too in the 
library of Jerusalem we learn that the older texts were re-edited 
from time to time. Certain proverbs of Solomon, we are told, 
were “copied out ” by “the men of Hezekiah ” (Prov. xxv. 1). 
The process has been made familiar to us by the Assyro-Babylonian 
tablets. In some cases we have an early Babylonian text which 
we can compare with a later edition of it made in an Assyrian 
library more than a thousand years later. The texts, we find, 
were usually copied very faithfully. At times where the original 
was obliterated or of doubtful reading the fact was noted ; 
occasionally (especially where the copy was made by a student 
who was learning how to write) mistakes were naturally made, 
resulting in an unintelligible or false reading; here and there 
the text is intentionally altered or adapted to changed local and 
temporal circumstances, and more frequently additions are made 
in it. But on the whole, like the texts of classical authors found 
in early papyri, the copies and their originals are wonderfully 
uniform and alike. An older document, going back, it may be, 
for more than one thousand years, was transcribed with astonish- 
ing faithfulness from generation to generation and country to 
country. And what holds good of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
libraries we may assume to hold good also of the libraries which 
were modelled upon them in Palestine. 

The sceptical attitude of the Victorian era towards the 
sources of our knowledge of the early history of the East, which 
was based upon ignorance, has thus been proved to have been 
altogether false. Literature, history and libraries did not 
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originate in the seventh century before our era, but had been 
already in existence for centuries previously; a code of laws 
instead of being “ inconceivable ” in the Mosaic age, had already 
long existed in the civilised Eastern world, and the only reason 
why early Phoenician or Hebrew books have not survived to us is 
that they were written upon papyrus instead of clay. The a priori 
_assumptions formulated by scholars who had never travelled in 
the East have all proved to be baseless. 

It does not follow, however, that because our documents 
can be traced back to the periods to which they profess to belong 
the historical statements contained in them are always trust- 
worthy. We know that this is not always the case with narratives 
that record the events of our own time or even with the news- 
papers that give us the news of the day. Even contemporary 
documents need verification. And it is just here that archeology 
comes to our help. Excavation in Palestine and the adjoining 
lands has time after time shown that the Old Testament writer 
has been right and his modern critic wrong. Even the destruction 
of the Cities of the Plain has been confirmed in a remarkable way. 
The cities themselves are now under the floor of the Dead Sea, 
which has risen many feet since the age of Abraham and caused 
the water to cover a correspondingly large amount of land, but 
on the heights above Professors Albright and Kyle have discovered 
the remains of a city of the Bronze Age, possibly the Zoar of 
Scripture, which came to a sudden end in the very period to which 
Abraham belongs. As for the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
which had been pronounced by German scholars to be a Jewish 
fiction later than the Exilic period, it has longsince been discovered 
to have been of Babylonian origin, and to describe a historical 
fact. When Abraham migrated from Ur, Babylonia still claimed 
authority over Palestine, which had been a province of the empire 
some centuries before, and Babylonian armies had made their way 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. At the moment it was itself, 
however, under Elamite domination ; an Elamite dynasty reigned in 
Larsa, and its representative bore the name of Eriv-Aku, “ the 
Servant of the Moon-god.” Kudur-Lagamar was a typical 
Elamite name, and in “ Tid’al king of Nations” we have the 
Hittite Tudkhuliyas, called Tudkhula in a Babylonian text, whose 
followers known as Umman Manda, “the Nations,” to the 
Babylonian writers, had already penetrated to the southern part 
of the Babylonian territory. As for Amraphel “ King of Shinar,” 
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his identification by the Assyriologists with Khammurabi was at 
first received with the usual unbelief of the Biblical “ critic,” 
quietly withdrawn, however, when it was subsequently discovered 
that even in cuneiform his name was also written Ammurapi. 

During the last forty years archeological discoveries have been 
multiplying which bear more or less upon the historical truth of 
the Old Testament, and with very few exceptions they have been 
dead against the conclusions of sceptical criticism and on the 
side of tradition. The recent researches and excavations of 
Professor Garstang, for instance, have led him to the belief that 
in the book of Joshua we have extracts from what must have been 
a contemporaneous record of the Israelitish invasion of Canaan, 
and Dr. Blackman has found in the Papyrus Salt a reference to a 
certain ‘‘ Mose ” who, in the troublous times which saw the end 
of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty, when, as we already knew, a 
certain “ Syrian” (Arisu) had risen to power, was sufficiently 
powerful to cause the royal vizier to be dismissed in consequence 
of a punishment inflicted by the latter on a (foreign ?) workman. 
But perhaps the most sensational of recent discoveries is that of 
traces of the great flood on the sites of Ur and Kish. At Kish a 
considerable portion has been laid bare of the deep bed of silt 
which poured over the cities of the Babylonian plain, carrying 
with it the wreckage of temples, houses and their contents, as well 
as animal remains and even dead fish. Enough has already been 
found to justify the Babylonian tradition that the culture and art 
of the antediluvian world of Babylonia was equal to that of the 
later world, if not superior to it. 

But the archzologist is only at the beginning of his discoveries. 
Fresh surprises are constantly awaiting him and new confirmations 
of discredited tradition. Civilised man is much older than was 
confidently supposed and the literary activity of the East reaches 
back far beyond the age of Abraham. The so-called “ literary 
analysis” of our documents which has been the pastime of 
scholars and amateurs for so long a time is being superseded by the 
discovery and collection of objective facts. Long ago I 
protested against the waste of time and ingenuity which it 
involved and challenged its advocates to apply the same process 
to a modern newspaper. When they were able to refer the 
unsigned leading articles in it to their several authors we might 
give some credence to their attempts to slice up an ancient 
Oriental document, assigning each small fragment to some 
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imaginary author and date. If this cannot be done where the 
language is that of the critic and the mental outlook the same as 
his own, how can it be possible where he is dealing with a dead 
form of speech and an equally alien outlook upon the world ? 
Those who have lived in the East of to-day know how impossible 
it is for the stay-at-home European to understand the mentality 
of the Oriental: still more impossible would it be if the Oriental 
were one who had lived and written more than two thousand years 
ago. Of one thing we may be certain: the literary and historical 
prepossessions and assumptions of the scholar in a European library 
will have little or nothing in common with the actual facts. 


A. H. Sayce. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 














GENESIS AND GEOLOGY 


TuerE is a widespread belief that a scientist, especially a geologist 
or a biologist, cannot be true to his science and at the same time 
believe in the truthfulness of the Old Testament. Genesis and 
Geology are generally supposed to be mutually destructive. 
This belief is mainly due to conclusions based upon the teachings 
of Charles Darwin and others on the origin of species and the 
descent of man. Man was held to have evolved from the 
anthropoid ape, which in turn was the product of a long continued 
series of progressive changes in the animal world. This doctrine 
was interpreted by many people to mean that there was now no 
necessity to believe in the existence of a Creator, that man could 
never have suffered the “ Fall,” and was therefore in no need of 
redemption. As a result, the account given in Genesis of the 
origin of the earth, the animal world, and man was attacked, and 
came to be regarded by many as myth. A doctrine so destructive 
to their most cherished beliefs, has been fiercely and continuously 
attacked by those who hold that the Bible is the Word of God, 
divinely inspired, and therefore accurate in its statements of 
historic fact. 

Controversy has usually raged around the evidence of so-called 
** missing links,” the total absence of which would probably not 
induce scientists to modify the theory of evolution, because of the 
large amount of other evidence which they regard as conclusive. 
Had the supposed monkey-man of Java, Neanderthal man and the 
remains from Piltdown never been discovered, the theory of 
evolution would still have its powerful advocacy. It is the 
question of this other body of evidence which needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to the Bible account of Creation, and this has 
usually been overlooked by writers for evangelical communities. 
Certain papers in the Transactions of the Victoria Institute are 
very helpful, and Colgrave and Short have given the subject 
careful and scholarly treatment in The Historic Faith in the Light 
of To-day. 

The following questions should be answered : 


1. Whether there exists a sufficient body of evidence upon 
which the theory of evolution has been built ? 
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2. Whether the facts will legitimately bear the interpreta- 
tions put upon them by scientists ? 


3. Whether there is any reasonable interpretation which 
will satisfy both the scientific evidence and the 
Biblical statements ? 


In this paper, the essential principles of geological science 
are given, the paleontological evidence upon which the theory of 
evolution has been based is summarised, and finally, the relation 
between the scientific facts and Genesis i. is discussed. 

The principles of geology germane to the present discussion 
are as follow : 

The geologist is not really concerned with the origin of the 
earth, but all theories concerning its growth agree that the earth 
in its primitive state, whether derived from a glowing nebulous 
mass, or from colder meteoritic solid matter, passed through a 
stage when a primitive crust of rocky material was formed upon the 
more heavy metallic interior, and also a stage during which the 
earth was “ blanketed ” from solar radiation by planetesimal dust 
or clouds of the primitive atmosphere. Osborn’ says: “ It is 
possible that in the earlier stages of the earth’s history the sun’s 
light and heat may have been different in amount from what they 
are at present. . . . if they were greater the atmosphere 
must have been more full of clouds—as that of Venus apparently 
is to-day—and have reflected away into space much more than 
the 45 per cent. of the incident radiation which it reflects at 
present.” 

A study of the way in which earthquake waves travel through 
the earth reveals that the crust of the earth is irregular in 
thickness, being thicker (perhaps forty miles) under the continental 
mountain ranges and much thinner beneath ocean areas. 
Examination of the rocks exposed on continents and islands 
shows that the crust is not a homogeneous layer but is composed 
of different kinds of rock, which have been piled upon and 
against one another. ‘These rocks can be classified into two main 
groups, namely “ Primary rocks,” which have consolidated from 
a molten state and “ Secondary rocks,” the materials for which 
were provided by detritus from the Primary or igneous rocks. 
The “ secondary ” or sedimentary beds were originally laid down 


* Osborn, p. 43. 
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horizontally in lakes or seas, but may subsequently have been 
disturbed by earth movements or intruded by molten igneous 
material. Fossils are found in sedimentary rocks such as lime- 
stones, sandstones, and clays, but none are found in rocks which 
have crystallised from the molten state. The relative ages of beds 
of rock are established by the law of superposition, that is, newer 
beds were laid down above older ones. Except in places where 
earth movements have altered the original relative positions of 
beds this law is axiomatic. 

Knowledge of the relative age of fossils depends fundamentally 
upon the same principle—superposition of younger rocks upon 
older. In this way the time of appearance of fossils at any place 
is determined by its position relative to other forms below and 
above. It is now known that in all parts of the world where the 
succession of rocks has been examined there is agreement as to the 
general sequence of fossil forms. It used to be thought that 
migration of faunas would lead to reversal of the order of faunal 
assemblages in different places. This has been found by 
experience to be a rare exception and not the rule. 

Fossils can therefore be used to correlate rocks in different 
areas, even in places as far apart as separate continents. The 
“principle of faunal dissimilarity, which postulates that the fossils 
found in the several rock formations are peculiar to those strata ” 
is the second important principle of geology. It is therefore 
possible to follow the history of life upon the earth by means 
of the fossil remains. ‘The pages of this record are not absolutely 


complete because fossils need special conditions for preservation, 
land animals and land plants standing smaller chances of being 


preserved than animals which lived in lakes and shallow seas, 
and of the latter only the hard parts have usually survived, 
although occasionally every organic structure has been so well 
preserved by natural chemical means (for example, fossil plant 
remains of various ages), that under the microscope the details 
are as easy to study as in present day ones. Complete insects, 
marvellously preserved in amber, from the Oligocene of the 
Baltic area represent probably the most perfect fossils, 

That the series of sedimentary strata, many miles in thickness 
(estimates of up to sixty miles have been made) took immense 
ages to build up is believed by all geologists. Indisputable 
evidence for this lies in the fact (to take only one argument), 
that the size of the individual grains composing for example the 
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sandstones and conglomerates of all ages are comparable with 
those forming in different places to-day, and must therefore have 
been transported by currents of water and winds having similar 
speeds to those of to-day. In addition, time must be added for 
local gaps that occur in the normal rock sequence. These 
unconformities, as they are called, are due to the wearing away of 
ancient land surfaces by rain, river, and sea action. To this must 
be added the time necessary for the earlier history of the earth 
before life appeared. The earliest fossiliferous rocks must 
therefore have been in existence millions of years before man 
appeared. Th’s general statement is not invalidated by the fact 
that scientists have arrived at various numerical results by using 
different methods of computation. Perhaps the most trustworthy 
method of calculation is based upon the rate of accumulation of 
sediments. It will be realised that as these rates vary from place 
to place and from time to time, different observers will get 
various results, but all values are in excess of 34 million years 
(Sollas 1909) and most fall below 100 million years.’ 

The earliest well developed faunas appear in rocks of 
Cambrian age and are all invertebrates. A few evidences of life 
(referred to Algae) have been found in Pre-Cambrian rocks, but 
whereas it is believed by geologists that the Cambrian faunas must 
have had a long series of ancestors, undoubted fossil remains are 
rare. Beltint danat, claimed as a fossil crustacean from the Pre- 
Cambrian shales of the Algonkian Belt Series, has not been 
accepted as such by all. All the principal phyla of inverte- 
brates were well established in Cambrian times. 

Following the invertebrates of the Cambrian come in turn 
the first vertebrates (fish), amphibians, reptiles and _ birds, 
mammals, and lastly man. The following table summarises the 
main features of faunal succession. 


Taste SHOWING THE ORDER IN WHICH Fossit Forms First Occur IN THE 
GEOLOGICAL SUCCESSION. 


Sonat Pleistocene Man. 

8 Pliocene Living species of mammals and 
Man | Neogene plants 
Age of Tertiary Miocene Living genera of mammals. 


Oligocene _ Living families of mammals, 
Palzogene + Eocene Living orders of mammals and 
genera of plants. 


Mammais 


1 Osborn, p. 29. 
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Cretaceous .. “ Flowering plants. 
Age of Dihesntishe Jurassic... oe Birds (Archzopteryx) Sea 
Reptiles reptiles. 
Triassic .. es Early mammals. 
of Permian 
Amphibians Carboniferous... Large amphibians. 
Age of Devonian .. ea Trees and other land flora. 
Fish Palzozoic <Silurian .. ye Fish, insects. 
— Ordovician .. ee Early vertebrates. 
Age of Cambrian .. ee All principal invertebrate phyla. 
Invertebrates Seaweeds. 
Eozoic Pre-Cambrian... Doubtful alge and inverte- 
brates. 


Note,—By further search representatives of some of the above groups may be 
found lower in the sequence, but the general order is well established. 


The successive appearances of higher forms of life as shown 
above is one of the great facts of geology. This fact forms an 
important part of the evidence upon which the theory of evolution 
is built. Further, within many series of sedimentary beds are 
preserved fossils which show such small progressive changes as 
they are traced vertically from one horizon to another that it is 
difficult to believe that the later forms are not the descendants 
of the earlier ones. Examples such as the minute progressive 
changes in the Cretaceous echinoid Micraster, the Jurassic 
Ammonites, and the Ostrea-Gryphea succession in the Lower 
Lias, can be given. The existence of these more gradual 
sequences is a second fact which has been used to uphold the 
theory of evolution. About the existence of the above evidence 
there is no divergence of opinion amongst specialists in the 
subject. 

These in brief, then, are the fundamental contributions of 
Palzontology to evolutionary evidence. How the evolutionist 
regards them may be given in Osborn’s own words (Osborn, 
p. 276): 

“ The evidence for this continuous and more or less adaptive 
direction in the simultaneous evolution of numberless characters 
which can be observed only by means of an ancestral fossil series 
was unknown to the master mind of Darwin during the prepara- 
tion of his Origin of Species through his observations on the 
variation of domestic animals and plants between 1845 and 
1858; for it was not until the discovery by Waagen, in 1869, 
of a continuous series of fossil ammonites, in which minute changes 
originate and can be followed continuously, that the rudiments 
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of a true conception of the orderly and continuous modes of 
evolution which prevail in nature were reached. Among 
invertebrates and vertebrates this conception has been abundantly 
confirmed by modern Palzontology in all its branches, namely, 
that of a well-ordered continuity as the prevailing mode of 
evolution. This is the greatest contribution which paleontology 
has made to biology and to natural philosophy. 

“ Discontinuity is found chiefly in those characters in which 
a continuous mode of change is impossible. As to the physico- 
chemical constitution of animals and plants it has been well said 
that there can be no continuity between two distinct chemical 
formulz, or in many physicochemical functions and reactions. 
There are also certain form and proportion characters in which 
continuity is impossible—for example, the sudden addition of a 
new tooth to the jaw, or of a new vertebra to the backbone. 

“ From these well-ascertained facts of the sudden or saltatory 
appearance of characters, some have rashly inferred that there 
can be no continuity between species, whereas it is now known in 
mammalogy in paleontology, and to a less extent in ornithology 
that a large number of so-called species in nature show a complete 
continuity.” 

The question might now be asked whether on this evidence, 
the evolutionist is justified in believing that life has originated in 
some lowly cellular organism and has continued to advance 
continuously through the various stages of invertebrates, fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles and mammals until finally man was evolved ? 
Some have maintained that even in the most perfect and gradual 
series of fossils, such as those already quoted, no proof of genetic 
relationship is forthcoming. For example Davies remarks," 
“What the evolutionist, to my mind, has to prove, is not the 
succession of forms (to which the rocks give ample witness), but 
the actual genetic continuity between those forms. Palzontology 
is the only branch of science to which we can appeal for evidence 
upon this point, and Palzontology in my experience is incapable 
of demonstrating genetic continuity anywhere”; and, again, 
“there is no method known to science whereby even one single 
step in descent can be established apart from historic testimony,” 
and in support he quotes Dr. Bather (of the British Museum and 
who is an evolutionist) as saying, “ The paleontologist cannot 
assist at a single birth.” 


t Davies, (1), p. 38. 2 Davies (2), p. 221. 
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Major Davis’ view will appear to many scientists to be 
extreme, and indeed he himself confesses (op. cit, 4) that in 
describing a succession of certain Tertiary Echinoderms the 
temptation to “regard modifications of type found at certain 
horizons as evidence of progressive evolution through descent 
was almost irresistible.” In the same paper it is suggested that 
each group of slightly modified forms was separately created, or, 
alternatively reached their present positions by local changes 
in conditions (migrations ?). ‘The present writer firmly believes 
in special creative acts of God, but thinks that in cases similar 
to that quoted above, the attempt to defend separate creation 
for each successive assemblage makes more difficulties than 
are necessary. For, if the sequence is not admitted to be a genetic 
one no descendants of lower groups can occur at higher horizons. 
This means that either al] the progeny migrated to another 
locality or that the creatures were sterile—both suppositions 
being more difficult of belief than that the sequence is a 
natural genetic one. If it be maintained that the sequence 
of such closely related forms is due to incoming migrations, 
it is difficult to see how the accident of migration resulted 
in so orderly and progressive a series, Statistical studies of 
such groups have recently begun. One instance will suffice in 
illustration, namely, the Gryphea sequence in the Lower Lias.’ 
If numerous specimens are taken from one horizon, and a 
variation curve is made for any one character in which the group 
as a whole progresses such as the coiling of the shell, it will be 
found that the community is homogeneous, If the variation 
curves at successive horizons are plotted with respect to horizon 
and number of whorls, it will be seen that whereas the group 
progresses as a whole, the successive curves overlap somewhat. 
The point to be noticed is this—that some specimens from one 
horizon can be fitted into place at other near horizons, but 
occupy a different relative position in their new setting. This 
is strong evidence for continuity. “ Such a progressive stock 
must be regarded as a ‘ plexus’ or a bundle of anastomosing 
lineages ” (Trueman, 1926),’ and not as a simple lineage. 

The elucidating of long lines of descent throughout the 
geological sequence is fraught with many difficulties. Com- 
plications may arise because of convergence, by which two forms 
which are heterophyletic display similar form or structure. 


® Trueman (1). 2 Trueman (2). 
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Gaps may occur in the sequence. The possibility of these being 
bridged in the future must be borne in mind. Work being done 
at the present time in Asia is bringing to light many hitherto 
unknown forms of mammals, &c. Studies based upon the law 
that “ ontogeny (life history of the individual) repeats Phylogeny” 
(history of the race),” have been made. But this law has many 
exceptions. Not only does the ontogenetic development 
' sometimes skip previous stages, but cases have been cited by 
Berg" which indicate that ontogeny may sometimes be prophetic 
and not only recapitulative. Again new forms have a habit 
of appearing as if from nowhere, as do the Angiosperms (flowering 
plants) in Cretaceous times, and groups like the Carboniferous 
amphibians simply disappear. The position of the geological 
genealogist is described thus by Coulter,’ “ It is something like 
the difference between the tracks in a switchyard and the main 
line. We have succeeded in investigating the switching, but the 
through trains are baffling.” 

We may summarise the position fairly by saying that 
Paleontology presents to our gaze a succession of fossil forms 
of life from primitive extinct invertebrates to living species of 
mammals, some groups showing apparently continuous changes. 
Man has, relatively to the geological time scale, appeared very 
recently indeed, and last of all. 

Is the evolutionist justified in basing a theory of evolution 
upon this evidence ? 

For eighty years scientists have worked intensively at the 
problem of the cause of evolution. Darwin’s thesis has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Osborn! says, “ it is 
incumbent upon us to discover the cause of the orderly origin of 
every single character. The nature of such a law we cannot even 
dream of at present, for the causes of the majority of vertebrate 
adaptations remain wholly unknown.” Coulter‘ states, “ There 
is as yet no adequate explanation of progressive evolution, the 
advance from one group to another of higher rank.” Other 
scientists have made like confessions. 

Surprise has been expressed that, having frankly confessed 
ignorance as to the causes of evolution, scientists have not given 
up the theory. This is hardly to be expected of them, for what 
is believed in the scientific world depends upon evidence and not 


1 Berg, p. 74. 2 Coulter, p. 325. 
3 Osborn, 277. 4 Coulter, p. 324. 
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upon knowledge of causes. The palzontological record is held by 
scientists to be indisputable evidence of continuous change in 
organisms, and as long as this evidence remains scientists will have 
ground for faith that evolution has taken place, at least in the past. 
Scientists have no evidence that progressive change is now taking 
place. In nature at present, the type is preserved, and 
modifications in animals and plants introduced by the interference 
of man are lost when the organism is left to breed freely. “ The 
parent cannot pass on to offspring an element, and consequently 
the corresponding property which it does not itself possess.”* 
It is stated that Pavlov is inclined to withdraw his views on 
inheritance of acquired characters.’ 

So we may conclude: In the first place, that there is a large 
body of evidence, perhaps imperfectly understood, but certainly 
witnessing to orderly changes in whole communities of organisms 
in the past, and that these changes appear sometimes in continuous 
sequence, sometimes suddenly. 

In the second place, the cause of these changes is absolutely 
unknown to science. 

And lastly, ne proof exists that comparable changes are taking 
place in nature to-day. 


COMPARISON OF GENESIS I. AND THE FINDINGS OF 
GEOLOGY 


We are now in a position to discuss the relation of 
the conclusions of geological science to the record in 
Genesis i. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
Here is revealed the First Cause. ‘This is something beyond the 
ken of science and comes not by research, but by revelation. 
The geologist measures time in millions of years and goes only part 
of the way into the earth’s past history. The astronomer visualises 
changes taking place through ages beyond these again, so that of 
the vast antiquity of the earth no doubt can remain, but how 
far back this beginning was we cannot say. © 

It will be best first of all to compare the geological record 
of life with the order of creation as given in the sacred 
record, 


* Bateson. 
* Rendle Short, p. 6 of advanced copy of paper; footnote. 
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If a comparison is made between the table given on pp. 348-9 
and the sequence of events from verses 11-13 ; and 20-26, a close 
parallelism will be seen, with one outstanding exception—that of 
the plants. In the Biblical account land plants are created first. 
These include the cryptograms (“ Deshe,” not “ grass ” as in the 
authorised version), it also contained seed-bearing herbs, and 
trees bearing fruit. Next in verses 20, 21, and 22, appear 
the marine invertebrates together with insects, fishes and 
amphibians. 

“* Sheretz.”? or “ swarmers” (the moving creature, v. 20) 
includes all the lower animals of the waters with the fishes and 
amphibians, as well as land snails, insects, spiders, scorpions, and 
small reptiles. 

“ Oph” translated “ fowl ” (verse 20) is a wide term which 
also includes winged insects (Lev. xi. 20-23). 

“'Tanninim,” verse 21, translated “ great whales,” means 
crocodiles, serpents or elongated animals. It could refer to the 
amphibians of late Paleozoic times and the sea reptiles of Mesozoic 
times like Ichthyosaurus or Plesiosaurus. On the sixth day groups 
of land animals are brought into being, and lastly, man. 

The “ living creatures ” of verse 24 are designated by three 
words, “ Behemah,” “ Remes,” and “ Haytho-eretz.” The first 
denotes not only cattle but the larger herbivorous quadrupeds, 
the second refers to small quadrupeds of both mammalian or 
reptilian classes, and the last includes especially the larger 
carnivora (Dawson, 1888). This section obviously introduces 
the mammalia. 

This order presents so striking a similarity to the sequence of 
life represented by the fossils, that it is difficult not to believe 
that the written account refers to the very events of which the 
fossils are also a record. 

The one exception must be noticed. Plants come first in 
the Genesis account and the oldest plant remains have only been 
found fossil in rocks of Devonian age. This is really no difficulty. 
All biologists would agree that before animal life could exist 
plants would be necessary to support it. Indirect evidence of 
plant life is to be found in Pre-Cambrian rocks in the occurrence 
of graphite and bitumen which may possibly have had a vegetable 
origin, similar to that of coal. 

The Bible states that the seed bearing plants originated 
very early. Up till a few years ago, it was thought that this 
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could not be correct, but seed bearers are now commonly found 
in the Palzozoic rocks, in which a flora as diversified as that now 
living existed. It will be found no doubt, as time goes on, that 
our knowledge of fossil floras will be extended farther down into 
the Lower Paleozoic. 

“It has been the habit of geologists and biologists alike to 

think of the ocean as the probable habitat of the earliest forms 
of life, and not unnaturally; the larger part of the imperfect 
record of early life was preserved in marine deposits. 
The oceanic view of the origin of lifeis . . . however, little 
more than a cosmogonic assumption.”* While Chamberlain, 
from whom this quotation is taken, does not favour the presence 
of an all enveloping ocean as a stage in the growth of the earth, 
he proceeds to show that the earliest plants could only get the 
chemical nourishment they need, and the stability necessary to 
plant life in the soil of the primitive earth, or in pools on the 
continental surface. Osborn’ reaches a similar conclusion as to 
the habitat of the earliest forms of life : “‘ Thus we reach our first 
conclusion as to the origin of life, namely : it is probable that life 
originated on the continents.” These later views agree with 
Genesis i, II. 

Does this remarkable similarity between the written and the 
fossil records mean that the former describes events which resulted 
in the latter? The present writer so thinks. 

Believers in the accuracy and inspiration of the Bible are 
divided into two schools on this question. They might be calied 
(to follow a well known precedent), the Catastrophists and the 
Uniformitarians. The former maintain that a catastrophic 
judgment fell upon the primitive perfect world, and translate 
verse 2, “ the earth became waste and empty.” Taking this view, 
it is necessary to “ relegate the fossils to the primitive creation 
and no conflict with the Genesis cosmogony remains ” (Schofield 
Bible), and to reckon the days as of twenty-four hours each. 

The other view regards the written record as a description 
of a continuous series of events, the creative days being ages. 
It is far from the writer’s intention to be rigidly dogmatic, and, 
to one who believes in miracle, the catastrophic theory could be 
accepted if very weighty evidence was not against it. It, appears 
that the theory was first propounded by Dr. Thomas Chalmers 


1 Chamberlain, p. 250. 
2 Osborn, p. 35. 
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in 1814 to reconcile the geology of that time with Scripture. 
The science of geology has made vast additions to its knowledge 
since that time, and Dr. Chalmers had no information as to the 
order of life through the ages. A study of history shows how the 
views of men as to the science of the Bible has always reflected 
just the amount of their own knowledge and no more, and in each 
. age Scripture has been quoted in support of erroneous views. This 
can only be done successfully when texts are taken from their 
contexts and words given rigid meanings which their use in 
Scripture does not warrant. To divorce two records which are 
so closely linked “ creates scientific difficulties greater than those 
it is intended to solve, especially with regard to the fauna and 
flora of islands—to quote one instance out of many, the persistence 
of marsupials and monotremes in Australia, allied to those found 
all over the world in Rhaetic and later Mesozoic times. Again 
it seems very improbable that those Miocene, Pliocene and 
Pleistocene animals and plants which are identical with modern 
species should have been annihilated, and then recreated.”* 
It is this question of the absolute continuity of the fossil record 
with the present day animal and plant life, coupled with the fact 
of its remarkable agreement with the Mosaic account that 
prohibits their separation on any grounds except that of con- 
clusive proof. The creative days may thus be reckoned to have 
been ages. 

The body of evidence supplied by geology is to be reckoned 
with, for it cannot be explained away. It cannot be ignored, 
because Christians are challenged on these problems, and must be 
prepared “to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason.” To place the fossil evidence between Genesis i. 1 and 2 
is one way out of the difficulty, but the new problems that arise 
are very great indeed. 

Perhapsit will be well tosummarise the evidence for continuity 
between the fossil record and modern species : 

The evidence for continuity between the fossil sequence and 
the present plant and animal world is overwhelmingly strong. 
Present day species of plants and animals descend far down into 
the geological strata. For example, “ The plants found in the 
Forest Bed (Pliocene) include upwards of 130 species of flowering 
plants which are nearly all living in Norfolk at the present day.” 
In the Norwich Crag (still older) of the marine molluscan fauna 

™ Colgrave and Rendle Short, p. 51. 
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“* nearly go per cent. of the species are still living.”* A summary 
of the gradual decrease of living molluscan species at earlier and 
earlier horizons in the Pliocene is given : 


Not known living. 


Icenian .. be 7 -_ II per cent, 
Butleyan os ee oe 31 * 
Newbournian .. “i ws 32 ts 
Waltonian - i on 36 “ 
Gedgravian én "P ja 38 os 


Lower still, “In the Marine Tertiary faunas, gastropods and 
lamellibranchs are extremely abundant, and, in general, approxi- 
mate closely to existing assemblages, though most of the species 
are extinct.” 

Among the older Tertiary floras preserved in Britain are 
genera of poplar, laurel, acacia, oak, elm, willow, maple, and 
many genera of plants allied to those now only found in tropical 
countries. 

“By the end of Cretaceous times the flora had assumed the 
general aspect that it hasto-day. Thecycadophyteshad virtually 
disappeared, being replaced in the position of dominance by the 
angiosperms, but ferns and conifers still remained an important 
element in the flora.” 

It remains now to discuss briefly the attitude of the Christian 
to both the geological and Biblical evidence. 

The materialistic evolutionist regards the process of evolution 
as a continuous one; as taking place according to fixed laws— 
therefore no room is left for miracle; and as continuing by 
means of resident forces—that is, no room is left for a 
Creator. It is obviously impossible for a man to hold this 
theory and be a Christian. The Christian with the same 
evidence before him must come to a different conclusion. 
What shall it be? 

The normal evolutionist sees continuity everywhere. There 
is evident discontinuity in the scriptural account, the points of 
discontinuity usually emphasised by Bible students being the 
three places where “ bara ” (create) is used in the original, namely 
Genesis i. I ; verse 21, and verse 27, to express the creation of 
matter, the lower animals and man. The command in the case 


1 Neaverson, pp. 483, 467, 431, 432- 
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of the formation of plants is “ Let the earth bring forth,” and 
in the case of the higher animals (verse 24), “ Let the earth bring 
forth ” coupled with “God made” (asah—“ make ” or 
“develop ”). Sir J. W. Dawson says,’ “It is remarkable that 
the animals of the sixth day are said to have been ‘ made,’ not 
created, as if, after the first peopling of the world with lower 
_creatures, the introduction of the higher forms of life was an 
easier process. The modern evolutionist may take this much of 
comfort from our ancient authority.” The exegetists who 
emphasise the discontinuities marked by the use of the word 
“bara,” do not satisfactorily explain its omission from the 
account of the creation of the first living forms, namely, plants, 
where one would expect to find it. 

Without going into these questions, it is important to notice 
that discontinuity is shown in Genesis i. in at least five cases, 
namely in creation of matter, plants, lower animals, higher animals, 
and man. Nowalthough this discontinuity is emphasised at these 
points, the Biblical account nowhere says that each species, living 
after the birth of each new group, was separately created. 
It might be so inferred, however, from the fact of fixity of 
species to-day. The remarkable fact is this, that throughout 
geological ages, species in the sense understood to-day were 
apparently not fixed. 

It might be argued that the animals which were created 
were commanded to reproduce after their kind. It has been 
pointed out elsewhere that the use of this phrase in Leviticus xi. 
gives it the sense of “ in all their varieties.”* But Berg’s concept? 
might help us here. And Berg is not a theologian but a scientist. 
He visualises the varieties of animal life as having arisen from 
many original forms, the descendants of which changed pro- 
gressively along their own lines regardless of other and 
independent stocks. Whole communities of living forms change 
according to some law. From the Bible account we understand 
that many forms were originally created and that they had 
descendants. Were these descendants absolutely fixed, and never 
changed, or did each group reproduce “ after his kind ”—“ his 
kind ” (descendants) being changed in form according to some 
law? If they did not change at all but were immutable, then it 


= Dawson, p. 29. 
2 Rendel Short, p. 17 of article. 
5 Berg, p- 404. 
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appears that the Genesis story is not the one seen in the rocks. 
But we have already demonstrated the continuity between the 
living unchangeable forms and the fossil record. It therefore 
appears that the progressive change ceased about the time when 
man appeared—intensive experiment having proved the present 
fixity of species. 

After the creation of man, we are told (Genesis ii. 2 and 3), 
God “ ended the work which He had made ” and “ rested from 
all His work which God created and made.” This creative work 
(and this only), having been finished, it would follow that both 
the apparently continuous and saltatory changes in organisms 
would be arrested. 

Many scientists have considered the continuity of forms 
seen in the strata to lead through a series of intermediate “ links ” 
to man. It is the province of Archzology to trace the early 
history of the human race, but on the boundary between the two 
sciences there lies the evidence of the peculiar skulls of the Javan 
monkey-man, the Neanderthal “ men,” the Piltdown “ man” 
and others. They have been found in association with worked 
flint implements of lower Palzolithic age. Piltdown “ man ” is 
thought by some authorities not to have had the power of 
distinct speech. Whether these members of a lost race or races 
were men in the Biblical sense no one can say. The restoration 
of the Javan remains is exceedingly doubtful. Certain it is that 
man as he is, finds a great gulf fixed between himself and the 
animal creation. There is no bridge to span the break that lies 
between the earth-grubbing animal and man who, with the great 
endowments of a moral and spiritual nature, can by God’s grace 
hold communion with his Maker. 

As to the age of the human race, geology can only say that 
man has appeared very recently indeed. Human remains are 
found in the Pleistocene, or Ice Age. Various estimates as to the 
time of the retreat of the ice from the northern continents have 
been made. The nearest estimates to the ones which have been 
based on the Biblical record are 7,000 years (Wright) and 9,000 
years (de Geer). 

The writer has sought to show that it is possible to accept 
the main conclusions of the science of geology without in any way 
being an evolutionist, and that while he may believe in progressive 
changes in species in the past, this in no way commits him to 
any sort of belief in an animal origin of man or lessens his regard 
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for the Bible as the Word of God. The marks of its Divine 
origin become plainer and more numerous as true knowledge 


grows. 
Aan Stuart. 


Swansea. 
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WHY WE REJECT THE APOCRYPHA 


A onE-voLumME Commentary has recently been issued entitled 
A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, Including the Apocrypha. 
This, in effect, puts the Apocrypha on the same level with the 
books of the Old and New Testaments of the ordinary Protestant 
Bible. This tendency to level the Bible and the Apocrypha 
has again and again manifested itself in the history of the Christian 
religion. ‘Two forces are at work which aim at so levelling them. 
On the one hand Sacerdotalism, finding some of its favourite 
doctrines supported in the Apocryphal books, has sought from 
time to time to raise them to the same authority as Holy Scripture, 
as was deliberately attempted to be done by a decree of the Council 
of Trent in the year 1546. On the other hand, Modernism 
brings down the religious records of the Old and New Testaments 
to the level of ordinary human writings, and so to the level of the 
Apocrypha. In accordance with these tendencies it is not 
surprising that the New Commentary on the Bible described as, 
Including the Apocrypha, contains both Sacerdotal and Modernist 
elements. However, Churches of all ages, and Protestantism in 
particular, have rejected the Books of the Apocrypha as not 
inspired, and as on a different level altogether from those of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

The evidence for this can conveniently be grouped under 
two headings : (1) The history of the Books ; and (2) their 
contents, 

The term “ Apocrypha ” is applied to a number of books 
that have come down to us in close connection with the canonical 


books of the Bible. They are such as: 


”? 


I. Historical— 
1 Macc. 2 Macc. 1 Esdras. 
II. Reflective— 
Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus. 


III. Legendary— 
Tobit, Judith, Rest of Esther, Song of the 
Three Children, the Story of Bel and the 
Dragon. 
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IV. The Prophetic type—- 
Baruch. 

V. Apocalyptic Works— 
2 Esdras, etc., etc. 


These are books which came into existence, roughly speaking, 
between the time of the Prophet Malachi and the earliest 
Christian era. 


I 

The historical reasons for holding that these Apocryphal 
writings are not part of the inspired Scriptures, and forregarding 
them as merely human productions, are as follows : 

The very name of the collection, viz. “ Apocrypha,” 
whether the term signifies: secret, false, doubtful, uncanonical, 
or deuterocanonical (a matter which has been much discussed) 
is the first piece of evidence ; for such a name is in any case a record 
of the doubt originally raised, long continued, and evidently 
become permanent, as to their authenticity as compared with 
Holy Scripture. The fact is that the name ultimately attached 
itself to these Apocryphal books in the sense now used, because 
they are writings which, though they claimed, and were framed 
and manipulated with a view to, admission into the Hebrew Bible, 
were deliberately kept out of it by the Hebrew Church in 
Palestine. The Jews in Egypt and surrounding Greek-speaking 
districts, indeed, included these books in their translation of the 
Hebrew Bible, yet there is no conclusive evidence that they 
regarded the books they so included as of equal authority with the 
others. Incredibly long discussions have taken place on the 
principles that governed the Palestinian Jews in forming the 


Hebrew Canon, but though it is impossible to go into this matter _ 


fully here, this finally emerges: that the real sanction for the 
Old Testament canonical books lay on the part of the Jews then 
and later, as it has done in Christendom, in the witness borne to 
their inspiration by the experience of devout minds whose 
spiritual insight discerned their unique value for the nourishment 
of religious life and fellowship with God. 

It was thus that the Canonical Books were gradually gathered 
and confirmed into a collection of inspired writings which justified 
the title of “The Oracles of God.” The question whether the 
Apocrypha should be included in that collection became, as the 
centuries passed, more and more a matter of dispute. In 
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Alexandria these books were indeed read in public, but even 
there the Jewish community, as such, did not attach to them 
canonical authority. As a parallel, it is instructive, that, the 
formation of the New Testament similarly brought into evidence 
an Apocrypha consisting of even a larger number of books of New 
Testament times, but the clearer spiritual light of those times 
rejected them absolutely, and though numbers of these books 
still exist, no attempt has ever been made to print them side by 
side with the New Testament. 

The books of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament should 
have been dealt with similarly. It has often been said that from 
the last Book in the New Testament Canon to any other book 
of the same period left outside that Canon, there is a step 
consciously downwards. Less strongly, perhaps, this is also true 
of the Canon of the Old Testament to the best book in the 
Apocrypha. The word “ Apocrypha ” is found at the end of the 
second century applied to these books partly from the unsound 
character of the books, and partly from the Church’s condemna- 
tion of their writers. ‘These books seem to have gradually lost 
any idea of sacredness attached to them in earlier times, and 
to have become embodied ina collection which remained altogether 
outside the Hebrew Bible, though more often than not found in 
copies of the Septuagint and Vulgate. Small causes often 
produce great results, and it is possibly due to the fact that many 
of the readers of the Septuagint, perhaps the bulk, knowing Greek 
only, and being wholly unacquainted with the Hebrew Bible, 
came, by constant use of the Septuagint, to take the Apocrypha 
as a matter of course and retained the use of those books more from 
custom than conviction. 

In connection with the Reformation, it was Carlstadt who, 
in 1520, embodied the generally decided attitude of reformers 
against the Apocrypha as Scripture, and so emphasised and 
stereotyped their non-canonicity in history. It is significant that 
a revival or wave of spiritual life similar to that which brought 
about the Reformation, generally emphasised the opposition 
attitude. Thus in earlier times, Basil, for instance, had told his 
monks “‘ to read the Canonical Books but not to meddle with the 
Apocrypha.” The 1662 Book of Common Prayer enjoins that 
the Apocrypha, or rather parts of it, are to be read in public, but 
not as “ Scripture authoritative in matters of faith,” but “ for 
example of life and instruction of manners,” 
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Our Lord and His Apostles quoted literally from the Old 
Testament as canonical Scripture, but only reminiscences or 
parallels from the Apocrypha are found in any part of the New 
Testament. Apostolic Fathers made use of passages from the 
Apocrypha, but though they make use of them, do not quote 
them as Scripture. Galeatus, having enumerated the canonical 
books, says: ‘‘ Whatever is beside these is to be placed in the 
Apocrypha and is to be read only for edification, not to establish 
the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.” Josephus rejects the 
Apocrypha ; Philo never refers to it. 
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II 


Then there is next the internal evidence for the rejection of 
the Apocrypha. It is especially at the present day that the 
Apocrypha is judged not so much by an appeal to authority as 
by the general character of the writings themselves. This is, 
as we have seen, practically the same course that was taken by the 
Jews of old. For instance, the Jewish legend that the tongue of 
prophecy was silent after the days of Malachi, and that thenceforth 
revelation was no longer vouchsafed to the people of Israel, 
practically represents the results of comparison between the 
Books of the Hebrew Canon and the Books of the Apocrypha. 
Nor could stronger confirmation be required for their rejection 
from the Hebrew Canon, for the views of Jerome in the Western 
Church, for the Athanasian view in the Eastern Church, and later 
for the unanimous decision (with minor differences) of the 
Reformed Churches, than is afforded by the investigation of the 
books themselves, their character and style, and their place in the 
literature of the Jewish nation! They prove, by contrast, that 
the books of the Hebrew Canon as a whole are generically distinct 
from the ordinary religious literature of the Jews, while it is 
evident that the books of the Apocrypha form an essential part 
of that literature. As a German critic puts it, the Books of the 
Apocrypha are mostly mere controversial writings, in a twofold 
direction. They advocate the interests of Judaism rather than 
those of true religion, being concerned with a difference with 
Heathendom outside, and with factions inside, Judaism. The 
difference of their contents from that of the revelation of true 
religion as contrasted with Judaism, contained in the New 
Testament, is noteworthy, 
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A further survey of the Books of the Apocrypha makes evident 
the fact that they are really supplementary in character to the 
Books of the Old Testament. They bear names of authorship 
by notable men in Hebrew history, which are manifestly not 
matters of fact, and these names are apparently, it might almost 
be said self-evidently, attached with a view to gaining for the books 
entry into the Canon. It is all the more significant that they did 
not gain such entry. They were rejected instead by the Palestinian 
Jews and by the larger proportion of the early Christian Church. 
The style of these books is for the most part very artificial ; 
the inferiority of the imaginative writings also impresses itself. 
As compared with the canonical Scriptures there is a lack of 
inherent religious power. They do not make any such claims 
as are made by the canonical books. The son of Sirach (Prologue, 
ch. xxxix, 32), one of the best of these books, claims no higher 
pretension than that of wisdom and learning. Compare 1 Macca- 
bees for their own confession of inferiority in prophetic gifts of 
the age after, as contrasted with the age before the Canon was 
closed. Not one of the writers claims the coming to him of the 
“ Word of Jehovah.” Moreover, in the Apocrypha there occur 
unscriptural fables, fictions and doctrinal errors. Compare 
Tobit vi. 1-8 ; Judith ix. 10; 2 Macc. ii; Bel and Dragon, etc. 
Alms are represented as having power to earn merit. Compare 
prayers for the dead in 2 Macc. xii. There is no sort of pro- 
gressive plan or mutual interconnection between these books 
as there is between the Old and New Testament Books. Historical 
errors, inaccuracies, and evidently fictitious stories and speeches 
also occur. According to the Book of Wisdom man enters upon 
life free of any disposition to sin, that is, with his moral nature 
“tabula rasa.” The judgment to be passed upon men is a 
judgment according to works pure and simple. These writings, 
in fact, reflect the age in which legalism had invaded every 
aspect of Jewish life. Exaggerated views of the position of the 
Jews are taken. At the same time it should be noted that the 
standard of morals of the books is not so high as that of the Old 
Testament. They are really books illustrating the condition of 
the Jewish people, their habits of thought, their literary taste 
and skill, their mental training, their historical judgment during 
the time of and approaching that of the Christian era. Herein 
consists the real value of the Apocrypha, but that value goes no 
further. The intrinsic merits of the books themselves bear no 
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proportion to their value as literary productions of their time. 
It is a special sign of decay in honesty and discernment in writing, 
when, as is done in these books, writings are passed off and accepted 
as belonging to actual history which evidently do not. Errors 
and anachronisms can be traced. They really belong to a class 
of Jewish literature called the Haggada, in which historical, biblical, 
and allegorical types were employed to illustrate the text of the 
Canonical Scriptures. There is a want of creative power. 

It has been said that though the fashion had been for a long 
period to ignore the Apocryphal books, yet in modern times they 
have been more studied as documents of great value “ illustrating 
one very important stage in the religious history of the world.” 
A German critic contends that they prove that Judaism was a 
great deal more receptive than was formerly assumed, but this is 
subject to the very great problem presented by the numerous 
phrases and passages and even longer insertions which appear 
to have been made after the composition of the books with a view 
to correction and conforming them to higher conceptions, It 
remains, of course, true that from the point of view stated, there 
is a value in these books. The Book of Wisdom rises to a strain 
among the loftiest of human productions and comes very near to 
aspects of truth which are paralleled in the New Testament (if 
critical words and passages are part of the original text); but 
though the branches, leaves, and blossoms are an important part 
of the development of fruit, yet they are essentially different from 
the fruit itself. No vendor would offer them for the same 
purpose as the fruit. Though the literature produced by the 
intervening period may form part of the development of religious 
truth, yet it remains as essentially different from New Testament 
religious truth as the branches, leaves and blossoms of a fruit tree 
differ from the fruit. Any vendor exposing for sale the former 
with the latter as food would create great surprise. Soa treatise 
entitled: “ The value of fruit as food, including the branches, 
leaves and blossoms,” would startle intelligence and experience. 
Likewise, the title: 4 New Commentary on Holy Scripture, 
Including the Apocrypha, affronts spiritual experience and insight. 


Ep. C. Unmacx. 


West Horsley Rectory, Surrey. 

















WHY WE ARE PROTESTANTS 


INTRODUCTION. 


We may easily estimate our privileges too cheaply, and hold our 
hard-gained possessions too loosely, and, it is to be feared, we are 
doing this very thing as regards our Protestant heritage. 

The advances which Romanism is making, in Scotland, for 
instance, may well cause the most careless to think. Rome can 
but regard British Protestantism with contempt or amusement, 
as she listens to our talk about, and sees our frantic efforts to 
secure a re-united Christendom. 

Rome, too, wants a re-united Christendom, but only by the 
capitulation of all the Churches to herself. The fox has no 
objection to the geese, provided they are all inside her. But a 
re-united Christendom on these terms would be the greatest 
blunder and crime in the history of religion. 

It is high time that we awakened to the Roman Peril, and 
paid some attention to the safeguarding of our dearly-bought 
Protestantism. 

I fear, sometimes, that we are forgetting how to protest, 
because, increasingly, we are becoming disinclined so todo. Itis 
so much easier to take the line of least resistance. 

But that will not do. 

Let us then, in home, and Sabbath School, and Church 
acquaint ourselves with, and teach our children the principles 
of our Protestant Faith so that we may be able to set up a standard 
against the enemy that is coming in like a flood. 


I. 


Protestantism. By Protestantism is meant the principles and 
common system of doctrines taught by Luther and the other 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, and by the evangelical 
churches since. : 

Its Negative Principle ts, that any element of current 
ecclesiastical teaching or of popular belief that, on being traced 
back in history, runs out before the teaching of Christ’s 
authoritative Apostles is reached 

is no part of essential Christiansty. 
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Its Positive and Formal Principle is, that nothing that is not 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, the authoritative rule of faith 
and practice in the Church, enters as an essential element intothe 
Christian system. 

Its Chief Features and Fundamental Destibien are— 


The Supremacy of the Bible. 

Justification by Faith. 

Individual Responsibility and Freedom (within the 
authority of the Bible) of Conscience and Worship. 


The Term Protestant was first applied to those princes and 
other adherents of Luther who, at the second Council of Spires, 
April 19th, 1529, protested against the decree of the majority 
representing the Roman Catholic States of Europe, which decree 
involved a virtual submission of the Reformed to the authority 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is now generally applied to and accepted by all Western 
Christians who are not Roman Catholics, though it is disclaimed 
by some High Church Anglicans. 

Protestant, therefore has a Positive and a Negative significance. 


On the Positive Side, a Protestant is one who bears witness 
for the Truth. 
On the Negative Side, one who bears witness against error. 


Protestantism 1s the assertion of great principles, and a belief 
in the Fundamentals of the Faith; and also a protest against 
sacerdotal error. 


Viewed Positively, Protestants are EVANGELICALS, 

Viewed Negatively, they are Anti-Romanists, ANTI- 
Rituauists, ANnTI-SACERDOTALISTs, ANTI-ANGLO- 
Catuotics, Anti-Mopernists. 


II. 


But when we say that Protestants are Anti-Romanists, a 
certain qualification is necessary, because of the Truth which both 
hold in common. 

Protestants and Romanists stand together against : 


Atheism, which denies God ; 
Materialism, which denies the Soul ; 

Pantheism, which confuses the soul and God with each 
other, and with the world. 
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Agnosticism, which is frankly sceptical concerning things 


divine and eternal. 


That on the Negative Side. And on the Positive, Romanists 
accept in substance what is known as Tue Aposties’ CreED; a 
statement of truth representing what Christ and His Apostles 
taught. | 

It is as follows : 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth: And in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried; He descended into 
hell; the third day He rose again from the dead, 
He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty ; from thence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 


I believe in the Holy Ghost ; the Holy Catholic Church ; 
the Communion of Saints; the Forgiveness of sins ; 
The Resurrection of the body, and the Life Ever- 
lasting. 


As to the facts here set forth Protestants and Romanists 
are agreed, but it is when we come to the interpretation and 
application of some of these facts that some of our fundamental 
disagreements emerge, as, for example, regarding 


The Way of Forgiveness and of Life. 


ITI. 


But, it may be asked, if there is so much common ground 
between Protestants and Romanists, why are the former so 
opposed to the latter? 

We reply—for two reasons : 

(a) Because there is a vast amount of grievous error mixed 
with the truth. Like the religionists of our Lord’s time, they 
add their Trapitions to Divine Revetation, and regard the 
former as of equal value and authority with the latter, as €.8., 
the five spurious sacraments— 

Confirmation; Extreme Unction; Penance; Orders ; 
and Matrimony. 
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That is the first reason why Protestants are opposed to 
Romanism. And the second is: 


(5) Because it is the error that characterises and dominates 
Romanism, rendering inoperative much of the truth which they 
profess to hold. 

We need give no other illustration of this than that they, 
while agreeing that 


*‘ there is one Mediator between God and Man, 
the Man Christ Jesus,” 


introduce a host of other mediators, the Virgin, Saints and priests, 

and so as effectually set aside the truth as if they denied it. 
All that will be attempted in this brief exposition is to 

indicate some of the FUNDAMENTAL REASONS WHY WE ARE 

PROTESTANTS AND NOT Romanists ; and why, therefore, we must 

vigorously SAFEGUARD OUR PROTESTANTISM AGAINST ALL THE 

AGGRESSIVENESS OF ROMANISM, BOTH IN CHURCH AND STATE, 
These reasons touch such matters as — 


The Rule of Faith. 

The Gift of the Spirit. 
The Means of Grace. 
The Christian Ministry. 
The Way of Salvation. 
The Approach to God. 
The Church of God. 

The Supremacy of Christ. 


From this it will be seen that the matters of disagreement 
between the two positions are not IncipENTAL, but Funpa- 
MENTAL ; that they are matters not of Retative but of ViTaL 
importance. 

We make no attack upon Persons, but are concerned only 
with Principles ; for it is the plain fact that in the Roman Church 
there have been noble-minded and saintly souls, as well as in the 
Protestant Churches, men like 


Thomas 2 Kempis, Faber, Lacordaire, Fenelon, Madame 
Guyon, and others ; 


and, on the other hand, there have been among Protestants 
those who were such only in name. 

Personal recriminations do not savour of the Spirit of 
Christ, or serve the Kingdom of God. 
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No, we have something much more serious than that in 
hand, namely— 


“To contend earnestly for the Faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints.” 


Protestants and Romanists are in hopeless disagreement on 
the subject of ' 


1.—Tue Rute or Fairnu. 


Both are agreed as to the neEp for some outward Rule of 
Faith, some Standard of Appeal which all can equally recognise. 
That the Scriptures are such a standard, is acknowledged by 
Protestants and Romanists alike, but we part company on the 
question of 
Their Sufficiency as a Rule of Faith. 
Rome claims two things— 

(a) That the Scriptures must be supplemented by the Traditions 
of the Church—Ecclesiastical Decisions, Papal Bulls, Decretals, 
Acts of Councils, and a whole library of the works of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers ; and that these traditions are of equal value 
and authority with the Scriptures. 

In this way the Bible is superseded. 

(b) That the Scriptures can be interpreted only by an infallible 
Church, of which the Pope is the head, and therefore in a position, 
when speaking as Pope, to pronounce infallibly on all matters 
of dispute. 

In this way the Bible is stlenced. 

In the Roman Church, therefore, the Rule of Faith, the Seat 
of Authority, the Standard of Appeal in all matters affecting 
doctrine and practice, is 


not the Bible, but the Pope. 


Protestants, on the other hand, hold— 

(a) That the Scriptures of both Testaments are the inspired 
Word of God; that they are of Divine Origin, and therefore of 
Final Authority in all matters relative to Faith and Conduct. 

We hold also— 

(6) That an understanding of these Scriptures is obtained 
by the guidance and illumination of the Holy Spirit, with or 
without the aid of men. 

And further— 
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(c) That the Bible is the inheritance of all mankind, and 
that, therefore, everyone has a right to read and learn for 
himself the revealed will of God. 

On these matters there can be no compromise ; and on this 
question, without a shadow of a doubt 


Romanists are wrong, and Protestants are right. 


Another matter of controversy between Romanists and 
Evangelicals is as to— 


2. Tue Way oF SALVATION. 


This is a matter so vital to the well-being of the soul, that 
no ground must be conceded to error or doubt. 

We shall regard Salvation in its most comprehensive sense, 
as including 


Fustification ; Sanctification; Redemption. 


On all these aspects of the great work of Salvation, Romanism 
is at variance with the Bible, and therefore with the Protestant 
Faith, and that in a manner and to a degree which amounts to an 
entire subversion of the truth. 

Take the matter of 


(a) Fustification. 

In considering this, as also the other aspects of Salvation, we 
must think of both the Divine and Human sides of the blessing. 

The Romanists acknowledge that the ground of justification 
is the work which Christ accomplished for men by His death. 
But they do not consider that that work is, by itself, sufficient, 
for by the imposition of such rites as Penance and ABsoLuTION 
they supplement it, and so invalidate its adequacy. 

But it is when we come to the human aspect of the question 
that we see how contrary to Scripture is the teaching of Rome. 

It teaches that the merits of Christ are given to infants and 
adults in Baptism, and that Baptism takes away original sin both 
as to its guilt and existence, so that the person thus baptised is 
restored to the purity which he possessed before the Fall. 

This is the pernicious doctrine of BaptisMAL REGENERATION, 
a doctrine which, alas! is not the monopoly of Rome. While 
the exercise of Farru, and the action of the Spirit in the re- 
generation of the soul are not wholly excluded, yet they are so 
completely subordinated to the Virruz or Baptism and the 
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“InTENTION ” of the Prigst, as to be INcipenTAL rather than 
EssENTIAL. - 

In this way does Rome deny that foundation truth of the 
New Testament, and watch-word of the Reformation, that 
JusTIFICATION 1s BY Fait 1n CHRIST ALONE. 

Protestants believe that by the life and deathand resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ A COMPLETE SALVATION WAS PROVIDED ; 
sufficient for all sinners, however many, and for every sinner, however 
great, 

Repentance and Faith, in the Christian scheme, are not 
meritorious works, but the negative and positive conditions of 
saving blessing : 


Repentance emphasising the turning of the soul rrom Srv. 
Faith emphasising the turning of the soul To Curist. 


The uniform testimony of our Lord and His Apostles is 
that— 
“* By grace we are saved by Faith ; and that not of our- 
selves ; it is the gift of God; not of works lest any man 
should boast.” 


Equally heretical is the teaching of Rome on 


(b) Sanctification. 


Having made the Priest and Works essential to entrance 
into life, it makes them essential to the maintenance of that 
life. 

The Church must act on behalf of the saved ; and they must 
act on their own behalf. 

On the one part, the life which has been BEstowep by 
Baptism is ConFirMED by Unction, and the laying on of the hands 
of a bishop, who is regarded as the Successor of the Apostles ; 
and is NouRISHED by the sacred food which is supplied by the 
priest in the sacrifice of the Mass; and when sin is contracted— 
VeniaL or Mortat— it is purged by Penance; prescribed by the 
priest, and blotted out by his word of ABsoLuTion. 

And on the other part, the saved themselves must be 
diligent in Goop Works whereby they may obtain Forcivensss 
oF Sins and accumulate to themselves merit IN THE 8IGHT OF Gop. 

Among such good works are made prominent— 


Prayer-Saying, Fasting, Pilgrimages, Charities, Penances and 
Payments. 
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The climax of all this is reached when men, by good works, 
not only merit all that they need for themselves but have something 
to spare to put to the credit of others. 

These are called—Works of Supererogation. 

In the article on Indulgence, in the “Catholic Dictionary,” is 
this amazing statement— 


* An indulgence does not only remit, but also satisfies 
the justice of God for the temporal punishment of sin. 
The Church has recourse to the infinite merits of Christ 
which suffice to satisfy for all guilt and all penalty, and 
to the merits of saints who have done penance more than 
sufficient to pay the temporal punishment due to their own 
sins. They obtained an abundant reward for their own good 
deeds, but many of their actions had the penitential 
character which availed for others, if not needed for 
themselves.” 


Against this whole view of Sanctification, Evangelicals 
doubly protest—first by Witnessing to the Truth, and then by 
Opposing the Error. 

We, too, believe in Baptism and Good Works. In Baptism, 
not in order to Salvation, but in consequence of it; not toprocure 
eternal life, but to witness to its possession. 

And in Good Works, not as Meritorious, but as Evidential. 

We believe that as Fustification was by faith, so also is 
Sanctification ; and that that faith rests upon the merits of the 
once crucified and now enthroned Christ. 

We believe that He alone who has begun in us a good work 
can and will perfect it; and we do most strenuously deny that 
in the sight of God any man can, on the ground of anything that 


he does, claim the right to special benefits, either for himself or 
for others. 


“For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.” 


But there remains yet another aspect of Salvation to be 
considered, namely— 
(c) Redemption. 


In 1 Corinthians i. 30, we read that Christ is made unto us 
“Wisdom, even Righteousness, Sanctification, and 
Redemption.” 
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Redemption here refers to the completion of our Salvation in 
the glorifying of the body at the resurrection of the saints, and the 
passage, like many others, is an assurance that our salvation 
PurcHASED ON CaLvary, APPREHENDED BY Faitu, and Devetorep 
1n Houiness, shall be Consummatep 1n GLory. 

But it is at this point that the doctrine of Rome is a denial, 
in its most aggravated form, of the all-sufficiency of Christ’s 
atoning work. 


It is a denial of His work ror vs, for it is taught that after all 
that Christ has done 


there still remains unpardoned sin to be purged away. 


And it is a denial of His work 1n vs, for, it is said, our 
Sanctification remains incomplete till it is finally accomplished 
by the fires of Purgatory. 

The Doctrine of Purgatory, for which there is in Scripture 
not the slightest warrant, is one of the most abhorrent doctrines 
of the Roman Church. 

The priest, summoned to the bed of a dying man, administers 
to him Exrreme Unction, and solemnly pronounces Futt anp 
Finat Assotution ; and yet, after the man is dead, Money 1s 
CRUELLY EXTRACTED from his mourning relatives and friends to 
PAY FOR Masszs to be said in order to SHORTEN THE PERIOD OF HIS 
TORMENT IN PurGaTory. 

Anything more utterly absurd and wicked could not be 
imagined. 

How different is the Protestant teaching, that at death the 
spirit of the believer, relying entirely on the merits of Christ, 
goes immediately into the Divine Presence, and is for ever with 
the Lord. Paul declares that to depart is to “ be with Christ 
which is far better.” A Voice from Heaven says, “ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord” ; and the Master Himself says 
to the faithful servant, “‘ Well done, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

Prayers for the Dead, by whomsoeversaid—Romanist, Anglican, 
Presbyterian or any other, is an unscriptural and pernicious 
practice; for the dead in Christ have no need of our prayers ; and for 
the dead out of Christ, our prayers are of no avail. 

We see, therefore, that the Roman Doctrine of Salvation, in 
its Beginning, Progress, and Completion is both unscriptural and 
anti-Scriptural, and because of this we are Protestants and not 
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Romanists ; we protest against the error, and bear witness to the 
truth; believing that 
“‘ there is none other Name (than Christ's) under Heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 


Another truth which the Roman Church has perverted, and 
against which perversion we protest, is that of 


3. Tue Sout’s Approacn To Gop. 


There is no truth more dear to Protestants than that of the 
direct access of the soul to God. 

Yet such a privilege Romanism both forbids and denies. 
Rome does not forbid access to God, but denies that it can be 
direct, and so introduces 

a Host of Intermediaries, 
chief among which are the Virgin Mary; the departed Saints, 
the Officials of the Roman Church—Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, and 
Priests ; not to speak of the Mass, Images, and Pictures. 

Such teaching and practice are a plain denial of the revealed 
will of God for men ; but it is much worse, for no one can invoke 
the Virgin or the Saints without investing them with Divine 
Attributes and putting them in the place of God Himself and His 
Son Fesus Christ. 

That Romanists do this, they do not deny. 

Licuori, whose works are officially approved, says— 

** Whoever asks and wishes to obtain grace without the 
intercession of Mary, attempts to fly without wings, for 
as Pharaoh sent to Joseph those who applied to him, 
saying, ‘ Go to Joseph,’ so God, when we supplicate Him 
for favour sends us to Mary—‘ Go to Mary.’ ” 


Again, let us quote from a book called “‘ Glories of Mary ”— 

“If my Redeemer rejects me on account of my sins, 

and drives me from His sacred feet, I will cast myself at 

those of His beloved Mother, till she has obtained my for- 
giveness ”’ (p. 90). 

“O Immaculate Virgin, prevent thy beloved Son, who 
is irritated by our sins, from abandoning us to the power of 
the devil ” (p. 248). 

“We often obtain more promptly what we ask by 
calling on the name of Mary than by invoking that of 
Jesus” (p. 112), 
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There is an inscription in Latin in a Church within a few 
yards of the Vatican which reads— 
“Let us come boldly to the Throne of the Virgin Mary 
that we may obtain grace to help in time of need.” 


What further proof need we that the Mother of Jesus receives 
Divine honour and is worshipped by Romanists; and what is 
true of her is true also of “the Saints in Heaven.” In this 
matter, therefore, Romanists are guilty both of 


Idolatry and Blasphemy. 


We Protestants believe in The Lord’s Supper, in the Christian 
Church, in the Christian Ministry, in Forms of Worship and in 
the Ministry of Angels ; but in no one, or all of these, as necessary 
intermediaries between the soul and Christ. 

It is the inalienable privilege and right of the soul to approach 
the Father directly, through Christ His Son, and by the Spirit 
who also is God ; and just because Romanism denies men that 
right, and robs them of that privilege, we declare ourselves 
Protestants. 

Christianity is a religion, not of the senses, but of the spirit. 

Romanism, on the contrary, is essentially sensuous. Protest- 
ants have nothing to say against Forms, within limits, but much 
against formalism. Nothing against Rites, but much against 
ritualism. 

We believe that “‘ God is Spirit and (that) they who worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

Romanism, on the other hand, makes its appeal by that which 
is external, material and sensuous, and these things, designed no 
doubt to lead the soul to God, as a matter of fact stand in between 
the soul and God. 

The less spiritual religion is, the more formal is it likely to 
become. Without doubt, ritualism and formalism in the Roman 
Church are calculated to please the fancy, to delight the taste, 
and to rouse and rivet the imagination, yet it is a system of soft 
seductions, and utterly ruinous to the soul. 

Never for one moment must we allow either the Blessed 
Virgin, or Departed Saints, or Popes, or Cardinals, or Bishops, or 
Priests, or Masses, or Images, or Pictures, or Councils, or Traditions, 
or Indulgences, or Sacraments, or Confessionals, or Monasteries, or 
Nunneries, or Pilgrimages, or Cloisters, or Cathedrals, or Music, 
or Monks, or Penances, or Purgatory to stand between our souls 
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and God. The prodigal can come straight to the Father, and 
the sinner to the Saviour. 

It is because we Believe this, Experience this, and Preach this, 
that we are Protestants. 

All the fundamentals of the Christian Faith are admitted in 
the acknowledgment of 


4. Tue Surriciency aND SupREMACY OF CuRIST. 


But this fundamental fact is denied, if not in words, yet 
certainly in practice, by the Roman Church. Until 1870 the 
Ultimate Authority with Rome was the Church ; since then it 
has been the Pope. 

It is difficult to say whether such a claim as this is more 
wicked or ridiculous. 

It certainly is wicked, because it is a denial of the alone 
Headship of the Redeemer; and it is also ridiculous because 
the history of the Popes is a history of grievous errors, one 
Pope denouncing what another has confirmed. Rome’s claim, 
therefore, to infallibility is denied both by Scripture and 
History. 

But it hath pleased the Father that in Christ should all 
fulness dwell; and while the Scriptures declare His perfect 
sufficiency, Experience proves it. 

He is the Way, the Truth, the Life, the Bread, the Water, 
the Light, the Door. 

“In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
He is Saviour, Shepherd, and Sovereign. If we have Christ we 
need nought beside; and if we have Him not, it will be of no 
avail to have all else beside. 

This is not the teaching of Romanism, but it is the teaching 
of the Bible, and because we believe the Bible we are Protestants, 


CoNncLuSION. 


But, it may be asked, why should we trouble ourselves 
about Rome ? 

Such a question only too truly reflects the attitude of the 
great mass of Protestants in Great Britain; but it is high time 
that we woke up to the fact that Romanism ts a grave danger both 
to the Church and to the State, for as a system it is both Religious 
and Political. 
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Times and Countries in which Protestantism has been vigorous 
have been Progressive and Free ; and those in which Romanism 
has flourished, have been decadent and enslaved. 

The Middle Ages were dark because Romanism was dominant ; 
and the light which we have enjoyed for the past four hundred 
years we owe to the Reformation. 

Yet in our day, through the indifference of Protestants, and 
the aggressiveness of Romanists, we are in danger of losing the 
blessings which the Reformation procured for us, and reverting 
to the tyranny of the worst past. 

Those who think and speak so are not alarmists, for the 
evidences are too many and widespread. 

Think for a moment of 


(a) The Aims and Aggressiveness of Romanism. 


It is the purpose of the Roman Church to reconquer Great 
Britain. Three quotations in evidence of this will suffice : 


‘* We are pledged in honour,” said Cardinal Vaucuan, 
“to win back to our queen (i.e., the Virgin Mary) those 
fellow-subjects who have been lost, at least for a time, 
to her dowry.” 


Cardinal Manninc, urging Romanists to combat Protest- 
antism, wrote— 


‘** Weakened in England, it is paralysed everywhere. 
Conquered in England it is conquered throughout the 
world.” 


The following appeared in The Church Times on January 
-toth, 1907 :— 

“‘ Let it be understood that every Church School in 
the country is a place of training for increasing war 
against Protestantism, and the destruction of Protestantism 
is to be insisted on just as one would insist on sanitary 
laws in face of advancing cholera.” 


The overthrow of Protestantism in this country being the 
aim of Rome, she has set herself, by all means, to bring about its 
accomplishment. 

Repulsed on the Continent, her monks and nuns driven out 
of France and Portugal, have, in large numbers, found an asylum 
in this country, only to carry on here, in ways more secret 
than public, their Romanising propaganda. 
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All over the land we may discern her aggressiveness ; in the 
increase of her members in Parliament ; in her growing influence 
behind the Press; in the establishment everywhere of educa- 
tional institutions ; in the buying up of valuable property ; and 
in her activity on all occasions at the polling booths. 

And let it be understood, that these activities are not in the 
interests of citizenship, but of Romanism; and the lesson of 
history is that Romanism means the loss of religious liberty and 
the arrest of national progress. 

Rome is quietly sowing her seed in the land while men sleep. 
She is slowly undermining those foundations, to lay which our 
Fathers counted not their lives dear untothem. And at no time 
during the past four hundred years has she had more encourage- 
ment than at the present; encouragement that is, from the 
Protestant side. It is with shame we have to admit : 


(6) The Advance of Romanism in the Protestant Churches. 


Thousands of the clergy and members of the Church of 
England are, in everything but name, Roman Catholics. In 
Episcopal Churches all over the country you will find in full 
evidence :— 


Priestcraft, Confessionals, Masses, Prayers for the Dead, 
Crucifixes, Burning Candles, Incense, and other nonsense. 


And yet the Church of England is supposed to be the 
bulwark of Protestantism. 

Nor is this movement toward Rome confined to the Episcopal 
Church. Large numbers of Nonconformists are going over also. 
We read only recently of a minister of the Church of 
Scotland who has joined Rome. 

A distinguished minister, Pastor of a Congregational Church 
in London, was ordained by a Roman Catholic Bishop, and has 
highly ritualistic services in his Church. 

Instances have been brought to my personal notice of late 
of members of Presbyterian and Baptist Churches who have 
gone over to Rome. 

Countless Protestant parents send their children to Roman 
Catholic Schools, ignorant or heedless of the words of Cardinal 
MANNING :— 


** Give me a child up to seven and you may do what 
you like with him afterwards.” 
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Anglo-Catholicism is Roman Catholicism, and the sooner 
that is recognised the better. 

But not the least ominous evidence of the growing power of 
Rome in this country by the weakening power of Protestantism 
is found in such facts as, that we have a British Envoy at the 
Vatican ; that the King recently paid a visit to the Pope, and in the 
more recent Malines Conversations. 

This latter represents a widespread movement, which has 
for its object 


The Re-union of Christendom. 


Enthusiasm for such an end has been shown by all the 
Protestant Churches, and only Rome has been unresponsive. 

Why? Because Rome’s unbending condition of Reunion 
is absorption. Rome will take all and give nothing, arrogantly 
claiming to be the Mother Church from which all the other 
churches have apostatised, and back to which they must 
come. 

Whether the people believe it or not, the great aim of Rome 
in this country is to break the Protestant succession to the Throne. 
If that can be done, all other ends will be accomplished. 

Dr. James Parton, in his lectures on “ British History and 


”? 


Papal Claims,” says :— 


*‘ That dream of capturing the throne direct, in favour 
of Popery, perished with the other dreams of Prince 
Charlie on Culloden Moor. As the years rolled past, that 
illusion was finally and for ever dispelled, and the abettors 
of the Papacy in these Kingdoms developed, perhaps 
half unconsciously at first, but by and by with conscious 
and deliberate purpose, an altogether different policy. 
They set themselves not to captute by one heroic stroke 
the throne, and seat Popery thereon, but to capture one by 
one all the avenues that lead to political power and 
influence in the State; to climb back and up the ladder 
from Toleration to Equality, and from Equality to 
Supremacy.” 


That Rome has made serious strides towards this end cannot 
be questioned. 
That, then, is the situation. What is to be done? 
1. All Reformation and Protestant Leagues, Societies, and 
Alliances should unite to carry forward an energetic Enlightenment 
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Campaign. The people are ignorant and indifferent, and should 
be taught and aroused. 

2. Christians of all the Churches should return to and confess 
their faith in the Fundamentals of Christianity as set forth, e.g., in 
the Apostles’ Creed, and avow belief in the Bible as the uniquely 
inspired and only authoritative Word of God. 

A sceptical Protestantism can be no match for a dogmatic 
Romanism. 

3. All Christians should be diligent in Prayer for a widespread, 
Heaven-sent Revival, that the true Universal Church of God may 
be brought back to Pentecostal Power and Blessing. 

Only by such a movement can pure Christianity be 
safeguarded and established in the land. 

Then, I appeal to all readers to awake to the surrounding 
dangers, to bestir yourselves to energetic effort to safeguard and 
promulgate that Faith which was once for all delivered to the 
saints, and for loyalty to which your fathers spilt their blood. 

See to it that you are not ignorant, indifferent, and ignoble 
sons and daughters of such worthy sires and matrons, but as you 
value your own souls and the salvation purchased for you on 
Calvary, maintain your Protestant liberty undimmed and 
undiminished. 


W. Grawam Scroccie. 
Edinburgh. 

















JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


Ir is a help to the apprehension of the Christian doctrine of 
justification by faith, to keep in mind two things: (1) The 
source of the doctrine ; and (2) The place of the doctrine in the 
steps of God, as He goes about saving a sinner. 

(1) The source of the doctrine is in the supernaturally 
revealed word of God. No convincing argument has been 
discovered by the uninspired intellect that a just God will 
justify the ungodly. Much more the uninspired reason does not 
know intuitively that God will justify the ungodly. Certain 
ethical propositions can be validated by convincing arguments 
of the uninspired intellect, and certain other ethical propositions 
are known intuitively by the uninspired reason. But the great 
doctrines of grace cannot be thus reached by the natural reason. 
If man is ever to know them, God must supernaturally give him 
that knowledge. If God has devised a plan by which He can 
justify the ungodly, if God has determined to put that plan into 
operation, if He has disclosed all this to man, man can receive 
the disclosure. We are dependent, for the doctrine, on the word 
of God. Much is said, these days, about Christian experience 
as a basis of the doctrine ; and, once a believer has been justified 
and has construed his experience of the effects of justification 
in the light of God-given teachings about justification and 
its effects, he does find that his experience vivifies and confirms 
the teaching of the word. But the supernaturally revealed 
word of God is the basis of the doctrine. If we had no 
valid, special revelation from God on the subject, we 
could have no solid foundation for the doctrine. We have, 
however, such a revelation in the impregnable rock of sacred 
Scripture. 

(2) The place of justification in the order of those steps 
which God takes in saving a sinner, is proximately indicated in 
Rom. viii. 29-30: “ For whom He foreknew” (xpo¢yvw, i.e. 
meant to make His own) “ He did fore-ordain to be conformed to 
the image of His Son, that He might be the firstborn among many 
brethren ; and whom He did foreordain them He also effectually 
called, and whom He effectually called them He also justified, 
and whom He justified them He also glorified.” It has been 
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supposed that the steps taken by God in saving sinners were 
more than those that the Apostle has enumerated, and that 
others might have been mentioned, if to do so had pleased the 
inspiring Spirit. For instance, it has been supposed that He 
could have written: “‘ Whom he effectually called, them He also 
moved to faith and repentance, and whom He moved to faith 
and repentance, He also justified.” This insertion into the 
Apostle’s language would not, however, have been the enumera- 
tion of another step; but only the making explicit an element 
involved in effectual calling; for effectual calling includes 
producing a conviction of sin, a supernatural revolution of the 
fundamental practical dispositions (of the “‘ Will” in the wide 
sense), a supernatural illumination of the intellect, and an 
effectual persuasion to faith in Jesus Christ. 

It has been maintained also, on a sufficient Scriptural 
basis, that God sovereignly imputes the legal merits, “ the achieved 
righteousness ””—to use the much sneered at, but Biblically 
warranted, term of the celebrated John Owen—of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to the sinner, when, regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit, he begins to believe on Jesus Christ. The sovereign act 
of imputation by God is inferred from such passages as Isaiah 
lili. 5-10; Gal. iii. 13, “ Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, having become a curse for us.” It is taught in such 
passages as Rom. v. 19: “ Through the obedience of one shall 
many be made” (put into the category of the) “ righteous.” 
2 Cor. v. 21: “‘ He hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin ; that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 
This is to say: God made Him putatively a sinner that we might 
be made putatively righteous, God makes this righteousness 
(achieved righteousness) of Christ the believer’s by imputing it 
to him. ‘“ Even as David describeth the blessedness of the man 
to whom the Lord imputeth righteousness without works.” 
(Rom. iv. 6.) 

From Rom. viii. 29-30, as given by the Apostle, it is clear 
that the step justification, in God’s procedure in saving sinners, 
comes, in logical order, after His regeneration of him, since 
regeneration is an element in Effectual Calling—clear, I say, that 
God justifies the sinner in logical sequence to His regeneration 
of him. 

Having stated the source whence the doctrine of justification 
must be derived, and the place in which the justifying act is done 
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_by God in His succession of steps in saving a sinner, so far as they 
are indicated in Rom. viii. 29-30, it is now proper : 

First: To set forth the nature of this act of justification 
as it is indicated in Scripture. 

This may be done by consulting lexicographers, and, then, 
the Scriptures themselves, on the meaning of the word dixa:dw, 
the word translated justify, as used in the Scriptures. The 
lexicographers tell us that this word, in the Scriptures uniformly, 
and probably universally, means not to make righteous, but to 
declare righteous, or free from exposure to punishment. Some 
writers claim that two exceptions to this are found in the Old 
Testament, viz., Is. liii. 11, and Dan. xii. 3, but the declarative, 
forensic, sense is perfectly tenable in these places also, if we 
assign only an instrumental agency to the Gospel, or ministry, 
mentioned ; and this is the only sort of agency which can be 
assigned them. Certain New Testament passages have been 
pointed out as not having a merely declarative and forensic 
meaning ; i.e., Rom. vi. 7, “‘ For he that is dead is freed from 
sin,” and, 1 Cor. iv. 4,“ For I know nothing by myself ; yet am I 
not hereby justified ; but he that judgeth me is the Lord.” In 
view of the former of these passages, George B. Stevens (The 
Theology of the New Testament, p. 424) says: “‘ The verdict of 
acquittal is also the effective realisation of an actual deliverance 
from sin itself.” Again he says: “ Justification is justification 
from sin as well as acquittal from guilt and condemnation. There 
is no such thing as a judicial acquittal which is not also an effective 
deliverance ” (Stevens, ibidem, p. 425). He thus seems to teach 
that justification includes sanctification—seems to Romanise ; 
but he mistakes the real meaning of the word “ justified” in 
the passage. Shedd points out that the rendering “freed from,” 
is misleading unless it be explained as “ freed from the guilt of.” 
“Freedom from sin, in the sense of cessation from sin, would 
require réxavra:, as in I Peter iv. 1. The apostle’s meaning is, 
that he who has died with Christ for sin, is thereby justified, and 
delivered from the curse and condemnation of sin” (Wm. G. T. 
Shedd, Commentary on Romans, in loco.). 

In 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, “ The apostle in effect says: ‘I do not 
care the least about any critical opinion of yours upon my official 
work ; nay, I do not value my own: even my own self I do not 
pass under review: for it is true that I am not conscious to 
myself of any Apostolic delinquency, nevertheless not on that 
26 
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account am I justified, i.e., declared righteous and pronounced 
a just steward; to do that belongeth to another; He who now 
passes me under review with an eye to that final decision is the 
Lord.’” Canon Evans, in Commentary edited by Canon 
F. C. Cook. 
It may be well to remark that in James ii. 21-24, the term 
- justify is used in a sense somewhat different from that in which 
Paul habitually uses it; but in a distinctly declarative sense 
nevertheless. James teaches, in verses 21 and 24, that Abraham’s 
work in offering up Isaac manifested—published—the fact of his 
justification, which took place decades before the offering of 
Isaac. Meanwhile, he depicts, in verse 23, God’s justification 
of Abraham: “ Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto 
him for (the obtaining of) righteousness ; and he was called the 
friend of God.” 

Fifty years ago an occasional careful writer might say: “‘ The 
only New Testament passage where the meaning is questionable, 
is Rev. xxii. rr.” But the better. attested reading, and the 
Revised Version, have lifted the meaning of this passage out of 
the realm of the questionable—this better attested reading 
being dixacoovvny roiuncarw. 

It should be noted further that diaiwors is the declaring 
a man just, acquitting him from guilt and restoring him to 
God’s favour. Rom. iv. 25, ‘“‘ Who was delivered up for our 
trespasses, and was raised for our justification”; v. 18, “ Even 
so through one act of righteousness, the free gift came unto all 
men to justification of life.” 

éixaiwua names this act of justification viewed as already 
accomplished. Rom. v. 16, 18: “ The free gift came of many 
trespasses unto justification” ; “Even so through one act of 
tighteousness ”—one declaration of God—*“‘the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life.” 

ducacoovm names the state declared by God of one whom 
He has justified, of one, that is, freed from punishment and 
restored to the divine favour. Rom. x. 3, “ Being ignorant of 
God’s righteousness, and seeking to establish their own, they did 
not subject themselves to the righteousness of God,” a righteous- 
ness which God provides and which is appropriated by faith. 
This righteousness is variously described as 4 dixacooivn (ex) 
Oedu 4 ex (dia) ricrews Xprrov. Thus in Rom. iii. 22, “ The 
righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ.” But Paul’s 
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use of one or other of these combinations is so familiar that 
special passages need not be cited. It is not to be inferred that 
dixatoovm is always used in the technical meaning of justification. 
The context of Rom. vi. 13, ¢.g., shows that di«aoovvy is used 
in that verse in contrast with aéu«ia, wrong-doing, in the 
preceding clause. The context must make clear, in every case, 
whether this word is used in its technical, or the popular sense. 

This brief study of the Greek word translated justify, and of 
kindred words, must suffice to remind the reader that, according 
to the better and the best lexicographers, justification in Scripture 
usage, names a declarative, or forensic act done by God, and that 
that act is sometimes regarded as in the doing, and sometimes as 
an accomplished act ; and that the word justify, never in Scripture 
names a surgical or remedial work. The question is not what the 
word might have been used to mean, but what it has been used 
tomean. That it has been used in the Scriptures in a declarative, 
or forensic sense may be further shown by considering the 
following groups of Scripture passages : 

1. Certain Scriptures indicate the declarative nature of 
justification by asserting a justification of objects incapable of 
being made righteous by a change of character by the justifying, 
agents referred to in the given cases. Thus, in Ps. li. 4, “ That 
Thou mightest be justified when Thou speakest.” Matt. xi. 19, 
“* Wisdom is justified of her children.” Luke vii. 29, “ And the 
people, when they heard, justified God.” Neither wisdom, nor 
God are subject to moral change by outside forces. They may, 
however, be declared just. 

2. The Scriptures indicate the declarative and forensic 
nature of justification by speaking of it as contrasted with 
condemnation. The opposite of “ to sanctify” is “ to pollute.” 
But the opposite of “ to justify” is “to condemn.” ‘Thus we 
read, Deut. xxv. 1, “ They shall justify the righteous andcondemn 
the wicked” ; Rom. iii. 20, “‘ By the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified in His sight ; for through the law cometh the 
knowledge of sin.” Rom. viii. 33, “It is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth ? ” 

3. Inthe Scriptures the act of a magistrate in justifying the 
wicked is pronounced abominably wicked. Prov. xvii. 15, “ For 
he that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 
righteous, both are abomination to the Lord.” Isa. v. 23; 
“Woe to them that justify the wicked for a bribe, and take 
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away the righteousness of the righteous from him.” But if to 
justify the wicked were to make him righteous in character it 
would be a most praiseworthy work on the part of the magistrate. 

A small objection has been brought against this argument, 
on the ground that if it is iniquitous in the human magistrate to 
pronounce a sinner righteous, it must be wrong for God to 
: justify the sinner in this sense. The answer of course is, that 
while God is able “ to impute to the ungodly whom He is about 
to justify, a vicarious satisfaction for his guilt, and to precede 
and to accompany this justification with sanctifying grace, 
ensuring his future obedience, the human magistrate can do 
nothing of the kind.” 

4. The Scriptural representations as to the adjuncts of 
justification indicate that it is forensic in character. 

Thus those who are the object of the act have been liable 
to punishment, vrddiuo, Rom. iii. 19, 20, “ We know that what 
things soever the law saith, it speaketh to them that are under the 
law ; that every mouth may be stopped and all the world may be 
brought under the judgment of God; because by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in His sight ; for through the 
law cometh the knowledge of sin.” Job. ix. 2, 3, “ How can a 
man be just with God? If He be pleased to contend with him, 
he cannot answer Him one of a thousand.”’ Ps. cxliii. 2, “‘ Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy sight no man 
living is righteous.” 

There is a bar at which the act is performed, according to 
Scripture. Luke xvi. 15, “ Ye are they which justify yourselves 
in the sight of men ; but God knoweth your heart.” Isa. xliii. 26, 
“ Let us plead together : set thou forth thy cause that thou mayest 
be justified.” 

There is an advocate pleading the cause of the believer. 
1 John ii. 1, “If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” Justification is a forensic 
act. 

5. Again, equivalent expressions all point to a forensic act. 
Thus, in Rom. iv. 4-6, justification is explained by the forgiveness 
of iniquity, and covering of sin. In Rom. v. 9, we are said to be 
justified by His blood and saved from wrath through Him; and 
in v. 10, “ Justification” is further explained by “reconciliation” — 
by the fact that God’s compassion for the souls of men, co-existing 
with his wrath at man’s sins, prompted Him to take the place of 
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man under condemnation, and to propitiate Himself notwith- 
standing his wrath at man’s sins. In John iii. 18; v. 24, “ He 
that heareth My words and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath 
eternal life and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed from 
death unto life.” It isa case of “ not coming into judgment 
(condemnation),” but passing from “ death unto life.” 

6. Last of all, “ the only sense of the word which makes 
Paul’s argument in Romans, chapters two to five, intelligible, is 
the forensic sense; for the whole question there discussed is 
concerning the way of acquittal of a sinner before God.” So 
says Dr. R. L. Dabney, and so a multitude of the best com- 
mentators. 

Justification according to the Scriptures is then, a declarative 
—a forensic act, proceeding, as we shall presently see, upon the 
sovereign imputation of Christ’s achieved righteousness, and 
declaring the law perfectly satisfied concerning us. It involves 
acquittal from condemnation, and restoration to divine favour. 
The justifying act itself is strictly legal though grounded on the 
righteousness of Christ, sovereignly imputed to the sinner who 
has believed in Jesus Christ. 

Seconp: Having seen that justification is an act—a forensic 
act, the question arises, Is this Act simple or complex? The 
answer must be that it is complex, that in it God does two distinct 
things about the believing sinner in justifying him: (1) remits 
the punishment due to him for his sins ; and (2) restores him to 
sonship. Of these in their order : 

(1) Remission of punishment: In the act of justification 
God acquits the sinner, who believes in Jesus Christ, of the 
necessity of undergoing the penalties to which he has been liable. 
He does not declare that this sinner is morally holy or innocent 
of the sins which have been laid to his charge. These affirmations 
would not be true, He declares that the requirements which the 
law has made of this sinner, have been met and that he is free from 
liability to suffer penalty for his sins—that he is no longer under 
condemnation. Johniii. 16, “God... . gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish.” 
Rom. v. 1, “ Being therefore justified by faith we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Forgiveness, in the 
Biblical representation, is remission of penalty ; the non-infliction 
of judicial suffering upon the guilty. The key to the idea is given 
in Leviticus vi. 2-7, “ ‘ If a soul commit a trespass, he shall bring 
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his trespass offering, and the priest shall make an atonement for 
him before Jehovah, and he shall be forgiven.’ The punishment 
due to his sin shall be dismissed, or let go, because it has been 
endured for him by a substitute victim.” Shedd.: Com. on 
Romans in loco. 

Theologians sometimes attempt to distinguish between 
pardon and forgiveness making pardon, The act of God viewed as 


a judge, and forgiveness, The act of God viewed as a father. 


The distinction appears to us insufficiently established." 

But forgiveness, pardon, is an appealing act to the believing 
sinner. Micah vii. 18, ‘‘ Who is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth the iniquity and passeth over the transgression of the 
remnant of Thine heritage?” Ps. cxxx. 4, “ There is a forgive- 
ness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared.” The divine 
forgiveness would appear more precious to sinning believers than 
it does, were we able to keep in mind how abominable a thing 
sin is in God’s eyes, and what it costs God to forgive it. He 
cannot regard it lightly. He can never lose sight of its loathe- 
someness and wrongness. He knows that it deserves punishment. 
He is full of holy wrath against it. Yet, amazing fact, He is the 
Lord God that forgiveth iniquity, and transgression, and sin. 

Yes ; while there is no place for remission of just penalties 
from clearly proven transgressions by earthly judges, in the 
procedure in God’s court there is remission of punishment for 
believers although they are confessedly offenders; and in the 
act of justification God pronounces the remission. Ps. xxxiv. 22, 
“* Jehovah redeemeth the soul of His servants, and none of them 
that take refuge in Him shall be condemned.” God of all grace! 
He hath provided for this procedure by the incarnation, life and 
death of His well-beloved Son. Acts xiii. 38, 39, “ Be it known 
unto you, therefore, brethren, that through this man is proclaimed 
unto you remission of sins; and by Him every one of you that 
believeth is justified from all things from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses.” 

In the effort to grasp the preciousness of this forgiveness, 
we should keep to the fore that God’s forgiving, or pardoning, 
the believing sinner is not the act of an earthlike ruler, who from 
mere “ benevolence” to a sinner, or from expediency, says, 


* Three Hebrew words, "B3, n20, and xvi are translated ‘‘pardon,” sometimes, and 
sometimes, “ forgive,” in the Old Testament; while in the New Testament, dginu:, xaplfoua 
and drove are translated “to forgive,” and “pardon” does not seem to occur. 
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* T will let it pass,” “ I will lift from him the penalty of his sin,” 
but it is the act of one who says, “ I will do the right as the ruler 
of the whole world, I will do the right because I must, from my 
very nature ; and yet I will remit this sinner’s deserved penalty, 
after the provision for him of an adequate substitute to take his 
law place, that substitute Myself in the person of the Son.” 

But forgiveness, pardon, acquittal of obligation to suffer 
penalty is not the whole of justification. 

(z) Restoration to the divine favour is the other element 
in this single but complex act. The Arminian asserts, it is true, 
that simple forgiveness is the whole of the act of justification ; 
and cites in support of the assertion Rom. iv. 4-8, and kindred 
passages. If it could be shown that Paul meant in these passages 
to define justification in its entirety, these brethren could claim 
that he teaches, in them, that justification is merely forgiveness, 
though at the cost of inconsistency with Scripture teaching 
elsewhere. It was not, however, his purpose in these passages 
to exhibit justification i in its entirety, but to fix the attention of 
the guilty sinner, convicted of his sin and under dread of penalty, 
on that element of justification which answered to the need of 
which he was most acutely conscious—an acquittal from obligation 
to suffer penalty. There are other Scriptures in which the act 
is described as containing more than forgiveness, as containing 
forgiveness plus acceptance by God as righteous. Some such 
passages containing the word justify, or justification, and in which 
the doctrine of justification by faith is set forth are: Rom. v. I, 2, 
“ Being therefore justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ; through whom also we have had 
our access by faith into this grace wherein we now stand and 
rejoice in the hope of the glory of God.” “ This grace” is a 
permanent state of God’s favour. Tit. iii.7,“‘ That being justified 
by His grace, we might be made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life.” Heirship is something given in justification. In 
John i. 12—“ But as many as received Him, to them gave He right 
to become the children of God, even to them that believe on His 
name ”—we are taught that “the becoming children,” is a part of 
justification. Gal. iii. 26, “ For ye are all sons of God cae 
faith in Jesus Christ.” 

These texts show that justification is more than remission 
or acquittal. That would leave the believing sinner in the position 
of a discharged criminal—but out in the cold. Justification 
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declares the believer in a relation of peace with God, rejoicing in 
the hope of the glory of God, an heir (by justification) according to 
the hope of eternal life. As A. H. Strong puts it, “ Besides 
deliverance from punishment and acceptance as righteous, 
justification implies God’s treatment of the sinner as if he were 
righteous and had been personally righteous. The justified 
“person receives not only remission of penalty, but the rewards 
promised to obedience.” (Systematic Theology, p. 856). 

This restoration to favour considered in its aspect of the 
soul’s true relation to God is called adoption. Gal. iv. 4, 5, “‘ God 
sent forth His son born of a woman, born under the law, that He 
might redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” Ephesians i. 5, “ Having fore- 
ordained us unto the adoption of sons.” John i. 12, “ But as 
many as received Him, to them He gave right to become children 
of God, even to them that believe on His name.” John iii. 16, 
“ For God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth on Him should have . . . eternal 
life.” When the sinner believes on the Lord Jesus Christ, he is 
justified. In being justified he is adopted into the family 
of God. 

More broadly, the Scriptures teach that the law contains a 
twofold sanction, life for perfect obedience to it, a penal death for 
any infraction of it. Remission would release from any penalty 
for the law’s breach ; but would not bring the reward offered to 
the obedient. He who broke the law and has suffered the penalty, 
does not stand on the same platform with him who has never 
broken the law. The believing and repentant law breaker needs 
more than mere forgiveness. He needs restoration to the divine 
favour. 

It must not be thought, however, that in justifying the 
believing sinner, God therein makes him righteous in character. 
Dr. George Baker Stevens, in his Theology of the New Testament, 
p- 425, says, as already pointed out, “ Justification is justification 
from sin as well as acquittal from guilt and condemnation. There 
is no such thing as judicial acquittal which is not also an effective 
moral deliverance.” 

Dr. Stevens runs into a mistake here. Justification pre- 
supposes regeneration, and faith consequent on regeneration, as 
logically precedent to this act of quittance of penalty, and of 
restoration to God’s favour; and justification, once the sinner 
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becomes conscious of it as done about him, pleads with him to 
lead a holy life. 

So far we have seen the place of justification in the order of 
the steps which God takes in saving the sinner ; have seen that, 
as respects the nature of the divine act of justification, it is a de- 
clarative, a forensic act ; have seen that, in the justifying act, God 
both acquits the believing sinner of obligation to suffer the penalty 
due to him for his sin, and restores him to sonship. 

The question now comes : 

Tuirp: What is the ground on which God acquits the 
believing sinner and counts him righteous ? 

Is it man’s own righteousness, quickened and strengthened, 
by the example of “ Jesus of Nazareth,” or by other great and 
worthy historical examples, as in effect say, Unitarians, Schleier- 
machians, and rationalistic thinkers of the extremer sort, generally. 
If so, then it is a most unstable ground—the filthy ground of man’s 
righteousness. 

Is it the inherent grace wrought in the sinner by the Holy 
Spirit for Christ’s sake ? If so, it is an inadequate ground. All 
Christian men, even the best, are imperfect. 

Is it the sinner’s faith and repentance, and evangelical obedi- 
ence, flowing therefrom, as the Lower Arminian says? If so, it 
is an inadequate ground. It is vastly imperfect. 

Is it “‘ The obedience of faith ”—the work of receiving and 
resting on Christ for salvation, as the Higher Arminians say ? 
That work of receiving and resting on Christ for salvation is done 
by imperfect man, is imperfect therefore ; and if perfectly done 
would seem an imperfect ground, being a single act, on which to 
count the sinner righteous. No wonder these people believe in 
falling from grace; for this receiving and resting on Christ is 
variable, and sometimes appears not to consciousness according 
to these brethren themselves, 

All these schools which make the work, or work and character 
of a man, the ground, or ground in part, of justification build 
on the sand and are overthrown by the Apostles: “ Therefore, 
by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight: For by the law is the knowledge of sin.” “But if it 
is by grace, it is no more works: Otherwise grace is no more 
grace.” 

Ritschl says, “‘ The ground of justification, or forgiveness of 
sins, is the benevolent, gracious, merciful purpose of God to 
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vouchsafe to sinful man the privilege of accesstohimself.” (Fustifi- 
cation and Faith, English Translation, by Messrs. Mackintosh and 
Macaulay, p. 108.) But he refers to the first cause and not to the 
meritorious ground. Dr. James Denney says: “ God justifies 
the ungodly man on the basis of his faith in Jesus, and there is 
nothing unreal about the justification. He proclaims and treats 
him as one who is right with Himself. And he is right with 
Himself. As long as he maintains the attitude of faith he remains 
right, nor is there any other attitude in which he can ever be 
right.” (The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 164). But 
he has slidden back to the Higher Arminian ground, which is an 
inadequate ground, and he has to run counter to Paul’s doctrine. 
Dr. H. R. Mackintosh seems also to have reverted to the same 
Higher Arminian view. ‘They make God pronounce the believer 
righteous when he knows that his righteousness is a filthy rag. 
They say that there is no fiction in justification, and in this 
affirmation they are correct ; but, in their doctrine of the ground, 
they represent God as dealing with a man’s imperfect faith as if 
it were perfect righteousness, which is to teach that He mis- 
represents—a deplorable fiction on His part, if they are correct. 

As was affirmed in the opening sentences of this article, we 
are dependent on special supernatural revelation—on revelation 
recorded in the Scriptures—for the knowledge of the fact that 
justification may be had by the sinner. We are also dependent 
on the Scriptures for any true knowledge as to the ground on 
which God pronounces the sinner just. According to the Bible, 
the ground of the restoration of the sinner to God’s favour is 
not found in the sinner’s personal character, or conduct, but 
altogether in the obedience and suffering of Christ in the sinner’s 
stead—in Christ’s righteousness—Christ’s “‘ achieved righteous- 
ness,” the sinner being united to Him by faith. Thus the merit 
of Christ’s obedience and death is the ground of the believing 
sinner’s justification. The sinner is acquitted of the penalty due 
to his sin, because Christ has suffered the penalty denounced in 
the law; and the believer is granted the rewards promised to 
obedience because Christ has obeyed in his stead. The great 
Apostle had a sense of the worth of Christ’s obedience and death, 
and of the achieved righteousness to be found in Christ. ‘‘ Not,” 
he says, “ having a righteousness of mine own, even that which is 
of the law, but that which is through the faith in Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith ” (Phil. iii. 9). 2 Cor. 
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v. 21, “ Him who knew no sin, God made to be sin on our behalf, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God.” That is, 
Christ, who was sinless, God treated as sinful, put the guilt of men 
on Him, that He might treat us as righteous, having a righteous- 
ness not our own, not of the works of the law, but yet a righteous- 
ness of which God is author and giver. 1 Cor. i. 30, “ Who” 
(Christ) “of God is made unto us . . . righteousness.” 
Rom. iv. 6, “ Even as David also pronounceth blessing upon the 
man unto whom God reckoneth righteousness apart from works.” 
Rom. v. 18, “ By the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon 
all men unto justification.” Rom. v. 19, “ By the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous.” 

Justification presupposes a righteousness which is the ground 
of the acquittal and favour—the righteousness of Christ—His 
“ achieved righteousness,” the merit of His life of obedience and 
penal death—the righteousness, which is of God. The ends of 
the law are satisfied by what Christ has done and suffered. Hence 
the sinner is acquitted of the obligation to penalty. The law is 
not set aside. Its ends are assured by what Christ has done on 
our behalf. And in acquitting us in the justifying act, God does 
it in consistency with His holiness, which He ever maintains. 
He magnifies His holy law in His wondrous work of grace. 

But the question comes up: Can God impute to us, reckon 
as belonging to us, the righteousness of Christ ? 

Let it be kept in mind that the righteousness of Christ said 
to be imputed is, not at all His inherent and essential quality of 
righteousness, but the merit of His obedience to the preceptive 
law of God, and of suffering unto death to make satisfaction for 
man’s breach of the law. This has been called his “ achieved 
righteousness.”” ‘Two kinds of righteousness might have been the 
possession of the first Adam. He was inherently righteous by 
creation. God made Him a righteous being. He was given an 
opportunity to win another sort of righteousness. Had he 
complied with the conditions prescribed in the covenant of works, 
he would have been elevated to an estaie {assured and everlasting 
blessedness. He would at the end of the period of probation 
have come into possession, as a gift of God, of the second kind of 
righteousness, an achieved righteousness. God would. have 
justified him. So the second Adam, though inherently righteous 
did win, by putting Himself into man’s place, and serving 
voluntarily as his substitute, a second sort of righteousness—an 
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achieved righteousness—a title to reward, in virtue of the 
Covenant of Redemption between the persons of the Godhead. 
It is this second sort of His righteousness, this title to reward, 
this merit of the incarnate Son which God sovereignly imputes 
to the sinner as the basis of His act of justification. It is quite 
one thing to reckon, as belonging to another, the essential quality 
of Christ, and another thing to reckon that other righteousness, 
the title to reward. It is this latter kind of righteousness only 
that can be imputed. King David had no trouble in transferring 
the reward due to the loyal, but aged, Barzillai to his son, or friend, 
Chimham, though he was not at all able to transfer the traits of 
character of Barzillai to Chimham. Paul could not have asked 
Philemon to transfer the traits of character of Onesimus to him 
(Paul). But he was bold to ask that he himself be charged with 
the debt of Onesimus, consequent on his running away from 
Philemon. According to the Scriptures, the believing sinner’s 
liability to suffering for his sins is charged to Christ, and the 
achieved righteousness which Christ won by his obedience and 
suffering, while substituting for those to be saved, is imputed to 
them upon believing, and upon the basis of this imputed 
righteousness they are justified. 

Some arguments supporting the doctrine of the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness to us, are : 

Ist. The counterpart imputation of our guilt to Him which 
is proved by Isa. liii. 5, 6, 12, “‘ But He was wounded for our 
transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him ; and with His stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every one to 
his own way, and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all. . . . because He poured out his soul unto death: and He 
was numbered with the transgressors: Yet He bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors.” Heb. ix. 28, “ So, 
Christ also, having been once offered to bear the sins of many.” 
1 Peter ii. 24, “‘ Who His own self bore our sins in His body upon 
the tree.” The principles involved in the imputation of our 
guilt to Christ are so clearly the same ; and that transaction is so 
clearly causative of the imputation of his righteousness to believing 
sinners, that one who admits a proper imputation of man’s guilt 
to Christ should not deny the imputation of His righteousness 
to the believer. Both imputations are conclusively stated in 
2 Cor. v. 21, “ Him who knew no sin, He made to be sin on our 
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behalf ; that we might become the righteousness of God in Him.” 
It is clear “ that Paul here used the abstract for the concrete. 
Christ was made a sinner (putatively) for us, that we might be 
made righteous persons (putatively) in him. The senses of the 
two members of the parallelism must correspond. There is no 
other tenable sense than this obvious one—that our guilt (obliga- 
tion to penalty) was imputed to Christ, that His righteousness 
(title to reward) might be imputed to us.” (R. L. Dabney: 
Systematic Theology, pp. 642-3.) 

znd. Christ is called our righteousness. Jer. xxiii. 6; 
1 Cor. i. 30. These expressions can be honestly received only by 
admitting the idea of imputation. (Dabney wut supra.) 

3rd. By his obedience many shall be put into the category 
of the “ righteous ” (xararra@jorovra:). Here we have imputation 
affirmed. Rom.x.4. Christ is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness, the end in the sense of fulfilment : Christ vicariously meets 
all the requirements of the law, both as penalty and precept. 
He is righteousness, conformity to law, to every one that believeth. 
All the passages cited to prove that we are justified on the ground 
of Christ’s righteousness involve the idea of imputation. How 
else can his righteousness become ours ? 

4th. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness to believers 
is argued by Paul, in the fifth chapter of Romans, from the 
analogy of the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. (See 
Dabney’s Theology ut supra.) 

All who are justified by God are justified on the ground of 
Christ’s righteousness imputed to them. 

In the passages cited in the foregoing pages, as sources of the 
doctrine of justification in the various aspects considered, the word 
faith has occurred with great frequency. They teach that we 
are justified by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Consequently 
another question has emerged : 

Fourtu: What is the relation of faith to justification ? 

We cannot, we have seen, with the Lower Arminian regard 
justifying faith, as “the seminal principle of good works and 
inclusive of all the obedience which is to flow from it,” and 
maintain that we are justified because of it, on it as ground. For 
this would bring us into conflict with the Scripture teaching, that 
we are justified, if at all, on the ground of the righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to us and received by faith, and with the plain 
Scripture teachings that a sinful man cannot be justified by works, 
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or by works in part. We cannot, with the Wesleyans, regard 
justifying faith (which they correctly teach is receiving and resting 
on Christ for justification), as a work, and maintain with them that 
God justifies the believer because of faith, on the ground of his 
faith; for this would be to teach that justification is on the 
ground of our working ; whereas justification is not on the ground 
of human working but on the ground of the achieved righteousness 
of Christ imputed to us and received by faith. 

Faith, which receives and rests on Christ for salvation as He 
is offered in the gospel is a condition (subjective to the sinner) 
of his justification. H. B. Smith (Systematic Theology, p. §24) 
says: “An internal change is a sine gua non of justification, but not 
its meritorious ground.” Faith is the instrumental condition, 
sine qua non of justification, because through it we take Christ— 
Christ with His achieved righteousness—the merit of His 
obedience and the merit of His penal death—as our substitute. 
Our faith is not a thing of merit. It is faulty like all that we do 
and are; but it is the instrumental bond of our union 
to Christ who saves everyone that cometh unto Him. The 
Scriptures never say that we are justified dia ricrw, on account of 
faith, but only dia riorews, through faith, or éx riorews, by faith. 
According to the Scriptural teaching the efficient cause of 
justification is the grace of God, the meritorious cause of 
justification is the obedience and penal sufferings of Christ, and 
the instrumental cause of justification is faith, by which we are 
united to Christ. 

Faith was appointed by God as a condition sine gua non of 
justification. 1st. Not because it is virtuous—a good work—but, 
because it is receptive. Like a beggar it holds out an empty hand, 
it receives grace, does not give it, but receives it. It is the only 
sort of instrument possible in a system of justification by grace. 
Justification is an act of God’s free grace. The act is wholly God’s. 
The justified cannot boast with reference to it. znd. All 
the benefits we receive in Christ we receive in virtue of our union 
with Him—the union which He has efficiently wrought by His 
Spirit, and, which we instrumentally accept by faith. Faith 
being the instrumental condition of our union with Christ is the 
instrument of our justification. 3rd. The Scriptures abound 
in the teaching, as already seen, that justification is by faith. 
4th. There are Scriptures in which faith is held up as the 
sole condition of justification, in answer to the direct inquiry as 
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- to how one may escape the wrath of God: For example, Acts 
xvi. 30-31, “ Sirs, what must I do to be saved? And they said : 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” This 
faith rests on, or in, Christ, in His blood, in His sacrifice, in His 
whole life and death and character, and in the promises of God 
in Him to the sinner. It denies its own justifying value, and 
affirms the sole merit of that in which it rests. “ Saving faith 
has an approvable character?” Very good ; it is yet true as Paul 
wrote, Gal. ii. 16, “ Knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law but through faith in Jesus Christ, even we 
believed on Christ Jesus that we might be justified by faith in 
Christ, and not by the works of the law; because by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified.” Gal. iii. 26, “ We are all 
sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus.” 

Some have supposed that repentance is, in many places of 
Scripture, spoken of as a condition of justification. They point 
to such passages as Acts ii. 38, “‘ Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your 
sins”; and iii. 19. But while these texts teach that repentance 
is an instrument of salvation, they do not teach that it is the 
instrumental condition of that step in salvation which is called 
justification. These texts must be reconciled with the abundant 
plain teaching elsewhere in Scripture which makes faith the 
sole instrumental, or occasional, condition in the sinner of God’s 
performing the act of justification. The reconciliation is easy if 
we remember that the word repentance is used in Scripture to 
include much more than justifying faith. In repentance faith 
is involved as an element. Repentance includes faith. In 
calling for repentance, therefore, the apostle calls for the faith 
included in it; and when a comprehensive answer was desired 
to the question : what must we do to be saved, in the thorough- 
going sense of the word ‘‘saved,” “ Repent,” might well have been 
the most appropriate answer, especially in an address to those who 
had persecuted Christ recently unto death. But when the 
questioner is concerned about escape from the penalty due him 
for his sin and asks what he must do to be saved, “ Believe ” is 
the appropriate and sufficient answer. “ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

The question which comes next for discussion is : 

Firtn: What is the source of this faith which conditions 
justification ? 
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This question may be dealt with very briefly. As a human 
experience it is a complex exercise involving an intellectual, an 
appetentive, and a volitional element; but the natural man, 
being dead in trespasses and in sins, is incompetent to expressing 
himself in this threefold way. Of course he possesses the 
intellectual, the appetentive and volitional faculties ; but as long 
- as he is irregenerate, his appetencies do not reach out Godward. 
As long as he is irregenerate he will not see as desirable giving up 
trust in himself and putting into its place trust in God. . As long 
as he remains irregenerate he will not wil] to trust himself to 
Christ. Man would never have justifying faith as long as left 
unregenerate. Hence the evident propriety of the place of 
justification in the steps of God in saving man. As seen, at the 
outset, justification comes after effectual calling, i.e. after 
regeneration, and after faith the capacity for which is wrought in 
regeneration. Hence the evident force of Eph. ii. 7, 8, “ For by 
grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God.” God is the author of faith in the human 
heart. 

Regeneration, a change wrought by the Holy Spirit in a 
sinner’s character, a quickening of him from spiritual death to 
spiritual life, a change of his nature such that, whereas heretofore 
he has been prevalently ungodly, he, in consequence of the change 
begins to live a life of prevalent godliness, is a necessary causal 
prius to faith, which is a sine gua non to justification by faith. 
When God forensically justifies the believing sinner, His act of 
justification presupposes that He has regenerated that sinner— 
has begun the sanctification of him—begun to develop in that 
sinner a holiness inherent which will some day become perfect. 
There is much talking and writing against forensic justification 
of sinners by the Most High as though, if forensic justification be 
a fact, God must trample upon plain principles of ethics. Nothing 
is further from the truth. If the doctrine of imputation be true, 
and if the doctrine of the voluntary self substitution of Christ 
in the sinner’s law place be true, and if consequently God 
sovereignly imputes the merit of Christ’s obedience and death in 
the sinner’s stead to the sinner, then forensic justification is not 
only not unrighteous but righteous and wonderfully gracious. 
And it is much more creditable to the Most High to suppose that 
he counts this righteousness of Christ for what it is, perfect, than 
to suppose, with some of the ethicists, that He counts the 
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sinner’s faith and obedience as perfect righteousness which it is 
not. Besides God has planned to make the forensically justified, 
ultimately ethically just, and has been at work in creating, and 
beginning the development of, such a character in him before he 
has forensically justified him albeit the sanctifying work is far trom 
completion. : 

Sixtu: May faith be the only grace in a person on the point 
of justification, or when justified ? 

The Scriptures teach that faith alone is the instrument of 
justification ; but they do not teach that faith is ever alone in the 
man who has been justified, or is on the point of receiving 
justification. They teach that the fruit of the Spirit is “ love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” These are severally Christian graces and coexist 
evidently, or potentially, along with faith ; and these are not all 
of the Christian graces, found along with faith. Repentance is 
a twin grace with faith. Repentance unto life and justifying 
faith are the converting acts logically consequent on regeneration. 
The capacity for each is given man in regeneration ; and when 
one comes the other comes. They are as closely united as were 
the Siamese twins ; and should one die the other grace would also 
die. Saving faith is also (on one side) an active principle and it 
prompts to good works, and yet no good works ground or 
condition, even instrumentally, the justification of a sinner in the 
sight of God; and no other gracious exercise of man seems to 
have been appointed as occasional or instrumental causes of 
justification. But God has been pleased to appoint and to reveal 
His appointment of faith (because of its receptivity) as a con- 
dition of His forensically declaring him who has it justified on the 
ground of Christ’s righteousness imputed to him. 

SeventH: Can this justification be regarded as gracious ? 

It has been supposed by some that if by His obedience and 
death Christ rendered full payment to God of the debt the sinner 
owed—i.e., if Christ made full satisfaction to the Father’s justice, 
then justification cannot be by grace but is something which 
God owes. 

Nevertheless, as regards those justified, justification is a 
manifestation of amazing grace. The fact that the righteousness 
of Christ is the ground of justification, and that His obedience 
and death satisfy the divine justice to the uttermost, so far from 
being inconsistent with the free grace of justification, magnifies 
26 
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the grace of it. God yearned for the salvation of a multitude 
that no man can number. He could save them only by the sacrifice 
of righteous law—righteous principle—or by the sacrifice of an 
adequate substitute for them before the bar of His justice. There 
was no adequate substitute to be found for man in the whole 
creaturerealm. Everyrational creature owed his utmost obedience 
on hisown account. To find a substitute God had first to produce 
him. To do this, He invades the Godhead to find a person who 
was lord of his own life—a person under no obligation to render 
a life of perfect human obedience, nor to die a penal death on His 
own account. He had, further, to fit this person by incarnating 
him so that He should become able to render a perfect human 
obedience and to die a human penal death, in the sinner’s stead. 
God’s regard for absolute justice and His saving mercy find their 
highest expression in the substitutionary life of the incarnate 
Son and his vicarious death on the cross. A.A. Hodge well says : 
“ The self assumption of the penalty upon the part of the eternal 
Son of God was the highest conceivable vindication of the 
inviolability of justice, and at the same time the highest con- 
ceivable expression of infinite love. Justice is vindicated in the 
vicarious suffering of the very penalty in strict rigour. Free 
grace is manifested : (1) in the admittance of a vicarious sufferer, 
(2) in the gift of God’s beloved Son for that service. (3) in the 
sovereign election of the persons to be represented by him. 
(4) in the glorious rewards which accrue to them on condition of 
that representation.” 

EicutuH: When does this infinitely gracious act take place ? 

Some Arminians and some Antinomians have argued, that, 
if Christ really paid the debt of His elect by His obedience and 
sufferings endured while He was on the earth, they must have 
been justified from the moment the debt was paid. But neither 
Christian experience nor Scripture supports this conclusion. 
They unite in teaching that justification is done on occasion of 
the sinner’s receiving Christ by faith. 

Christ did indeed pay the debt of His people while He was 
here on earth, but His payment was not in legal tender, and not 
conditioned as the payment of a pecuniary debt. If my friend 
offers to pay my financial indebtedness in good legal tender, the 
creditor must accept at once, or forfeit the right to collect forever 
after. Christ paid the full equivalent of our moral obligation— 
obeyed perfectly the preceptive law of God in our place, and paid 
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in full the penalty for the breach of the law—for the indignity 
done to God in breaking His righteous law; but as it was a matter 
of grace on God’s part to permit a substitute for the sinner, so it 
was a matter of free agreement between the Father, representing 
the Godhead, and Christ, representing the elect, as to just when 
the penalty should be lifted from off the sinner. It seemed good 
to the parties, evidently, that the penalty should be lifted when 
the elect sinner should believe. Gal. ii. 16, “ Knowing that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law, but through faith in 
Jesus Christ, even we believed on Christ Jesus that we might be 
justified by faith in Christ.” See Scriptures passim. 

We have seen that immediately on a sinner’s believing on 
Jesus Christ, God declares his justification. 

NintH: Last, is the sinner’s justification at once complete ; 
and does he remain in this justified relation for all time ? 

God’s justification of the sinner is as complete as its 
meritorious ground. ‘That meritorious ground—“ the righteous- 
ness of Christ ” is absolutely without limit. So must be the 
justification of the sinner. If the rationalistic view that the sinner 
is justified on the ground of his own character, or if the Lower 
Arminian view, that the sinner is justified on the ground of his 
faith and evangelical obedience flowing therefrom, or if the 
Wesleyan view, that the sinner is justified on the basis of his faith 
—receiving and resting on Jesus Christ—or, if anyone of the modern 
views that justification is grounded on some subjective attitude, 
or other, of the believing sinner be true, then there can be no 
complete justification and no certainly durable relation of 
justification for any sinner. Because, as all must admit, the 
character of the person justified is after all imperfect. The 
Lower Arminian must admit that both the faith of the believer, 
and his obedience proceeding therefrom, are imperfect. Our 
excellent Wesleyan brother admits that faith, viewed as a work 
of the believer—which must be viewed in that way if made the 
ground of justification—is imperfect; and the act must 
correspond to the ground. But if we hold to the truth that 
they who are justified, are justified on the ground of Christ’s 
righteousness, we can hold, notwithstanding varying degrees 
of faith and varying degrees of excellence of character, that, if 
they have genuine faith, their justification is absolute. For 
faith merely conditions justification sine qua non, not causatively. 
The procuring cause of justification is the meritorious righteousness 
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of Christ. It is not in faith. If we be linked to Christ by 
genuine faith, we receive, whether our faith be weak or strong, 
whether we be more or less perfectly holy, absolute justification. 
Dabney illustrates the matter happily: ‘“ Suppose in men’s 
bodies a mortal disease of which the perfect cure was a shock of 
electricity, received from some exhaustless ‘ receiver’ by contact. 
One man discovering his mortal taint, but yet a little enfeebled, 
rushes to the electrical receiver and clasps his hands swiftly upon 
it with all the force of a violent blow. He receives his shock and 
issaved. Another, almost fainting, can only creep along the floor 
with the greatest difficulty, and has barely strength to raise his 
languid hand and lay it on the ‘ receiver.’ He also derives the 
same shock and the same healing. ‘The power is in the electricity, 
not in the impact of the two hands. Hence, also, it will follow 
that justification is an instantaneous act, making at once a complete 
change of legal condition.” See pp. 643-648. John v. 24, 
“He that heareth My word and believeth on Him that sent Me 
hath eternal life and cometh not into judgment but hath passed 
from death unto life.” Rom. viii. 1, “There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus,” et passim. 

However, our awareness of being in the relation of justi- 
fication may grow or diminish and grow again. As our faith 
strengthens, and as our sense of peace with God grows we may 
expect to have a growing apprehension of our justification. But 
that subjective conviction of ours does not change our relation 
of justification to God—does not alter the ground of our 
justification, or improve the character of our title to God’s favour. 
That is determined by the imputed achieved righteousness of 
Christ. On “ Christ the solid Rock I stand, All other ground is 
sinking sand.” 

However the fruits of justification may multiply as we 
advance in the Christian life, the enjoyments of this advance 
does not strengthen our title to life. As God sees things that 
title is ours, if we have any real genuine faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ—if we have even a nascent vital connection with Him. 

Moreover, once a man really believes and is really forensically 
justified, God keeps the principle of his faith alive—keeps it from 
utter extinction and thus prevents the believer from falling 
into condemnation. 

Is He keeping faith alive in you, notwithstanding your 
weakness and wickedness ? If not, you cannot be one who does 
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believe or has ever truly believed. “‘ Whom He called, them 
He also justified ; and whom He justified them He glorified.” 
In the last great day the Judge of all the earth will cause 
every eye to see that whom He justifies, He justified without 
neglecting previously to work in him also a change of ethical 
character which was to be edified and edified till it should come 
to have neither spot nor wrinkle nor any such thing. Amen. 


Tuos. Cary JoHNson. 
Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 











































CALVINISTIC THEORY OF EDUCATION 
I 


Tue time of the Reformation in the sixteenth century was so 
big with events that it is easy to forget that the questions and 
problems of education received the attention of the Calvinistic 
Reformers as well as those of church and theology. Calvin 
himself tried to create an interest in pedagogical matters, 
“ Although we accord the first place to the Word of God,” he 
wrote in a prospectus of the elementary schools, “‘ we do not reject 
good training. The Word of God is indeed the foundation of all 
learning, the liberal arts are the aids to the full knowledge of the 
Word, and not to be despised.” “Education is necessary to 
secure public administration, to sustain the church unharmed, 
and to maintain humanity among men.” ‘These words were 
written before his banishment from Geneva (1538). But this 
banishment was a blessing in disguise. For in Strassburg Calvin 
found the school of Jh. Sturm, and the result was evident, when 
he, recalled from banishment, gave new ordinances as minister of 
the Genevan church. The matter laid down in that Order is of 
interest now as showing that Calvin took care for education. 

Before him Ulrich Zwingli had published a short treatise on 
“The Christian Education of Boys” (1523). Thiswas the first book 
that was written on education from the Protestant point of view. 

But it was not from Zurich but from Geneva that a system 
of education spread through all the lands in which the principles 
of the Swiss Reformation found adherents. The Reformed 
Church in Holland, the Huguenots in France, the Puritans in 
England, and the Presbyterians in Scotland, followed in different 
ways the school system of the little city at the bend of “ lac 
Léman.” 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the educational 
ideas of Calvin were consistently practised in Holland; and in 
Scotland the Calvinistic system was more completely applied than 
in any other country. In the First Book of Discipline John Knox 
and his fellow-commissioners laid down: ‘“ Off necessitie we 
judgeit that everie several Churche have a Scholmaister appointed, 
such a one as is able, at least, to teach Grammer and the Latin 
toung, yf the Toun be of any reputation. Yf it be Upaland, 
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whaire the people convene to doctrine bot once in the weeke, 
then must eathir the Reider or the Minister thair appointed, 
take cayre over the children and youth of the parische, to instruct 
chews es ye? 

This is enough to show that Calvinism in the sixteenth 
century paid attention to the matter of education. 


II 


Pedagogics had always, however, the mark of their own 
times. Inthe period of the Reformation all problems of education 
disappeared behind the question of school organisation. Matters 
of a later era did not yet arise for discussion. ‘Then the theory 
of education was the theory of the relation between church and 
school, educational books and the method of teaching. All this 
may seem remote enough from the great philosophical questions 
which concern the pedagogics of to-day. Nevertheless we cannot 
say that Calvinism did not give clear indications of sympathy with 
educational problems. Indeed, during the sixteenth and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, we dare say that Calvinistic 
educational principles were the most influential factor in the 
developmental history of Western Europe. 

It cannot be denied, however, that little by little pedagogical 
problems ceased to claim the attention of the reformed people. 
Theological questions and ecclesiastical matters prevailed against 
all other departments of science. It is easy to understand how 
men bestowed their care, on education in the home; how men 
drew attention to the use of the Bible in the School; how men 
joined issue with a schoolmaster, who did not believe in the Word 
of God, on his unbelief; and how accordingly philosophical 
questions stood in abeyance. More surprising however is the fact 
that our Calvinistic fathers in the end of the seventeenth and during 
the eighteenth century did not understand that every method of 
learning has its bases in a principle. And so it is not astonishing 
that they made a trial of nearly every new theory of education 
which tendered its services. 

We can understand why, in former days, Johan Amos 
Comenius was received into the reformed circles of Holland, for 
he was a Christian and he bore witness to his belief. But it is 
not easy to understand how Ratke should be recognised as a man 
from whom Holland could receive much; how the Philanthropists, 
in Calvinistic Holland, found a ring for their ideas; how it was 
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possible that schools that had grown out of the principles of Calvin 
had regard for the theories of Rousseau in the practice of 
Pestalozzi ; how reformed circles in later days said nothing against 
the humanistic philosophy of Frébel and Herbart ; and how even 
in our own days the dangerous effect of the application of the 
evolutionary hypothesis to philosophy and psychology is not 
sufficiently appreciated. That indicates a lack of reflection on the 
theory of education in our circles. The gist of the matter is 
this: in each method we have the precipitation of a philosophical 
idea. That the reformed school has largely forgotten. 


III 


For that reason it is possible that to-day more than one 
antithesis is getting citizenship in the pedagogical city, while the 
Calvinism, which ought to take exception to this, is too silent a 
spectator. We have a movement for the individualising of 
education through special methods of teaching and learning ; 
and we have a movement for sociological education. We speak 
about individualistic and sociological education. From the 
beginning of the twentieth century we have made a fresh start. 
We have our statistical methods of acquiring information about 
the development of the child’s mind. We have our systems of 
moral education. One speaks of naturalistic and of cultural 
education, And among all these one seeks in vain for a conception 
of life which combines all these different points of view. It seems 
to us that in seeking the cause of all this dissension we have to 
look to the old antithesis between two currents of philosophy. 
Material and spiritual views of life, psyche and logos, reality and 
idea, cause and purpose, form each in turn the point of departure 
for the pedagogical tendencies of our time. The reason for this 
is evident. For in education we have in one way to do with 
nature, with reality ; in another way with fixing a purpose, with 
norms, with dogmatics and truth. In one way nothing can be 
given to the child which it does not possess. To educate is to put 
in force the powers present, and then to give enrichment to the 
mind. But on the other hand our education is ruled by an 
educational purpose and an educational ideal. We want the child 
to attain to a definite ideal standard. Here the norms dominate. 
Which is now the most important and ruling factor in pedagogical 
thinking? Is it the child’s “psyche,” or the religious and 
ethical norm ? 
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The antithesis here noted faces us constantly. Not only 
does it méet us in the pedagogical system of Herbart and 
Schleiermacher, and of Spencer and Natorp, but also in the theory 
of Dewey and Montessori, and that of Kerschensteiner and the 
school of Dalton. 

The extremes of these conceptions—mechanism and 
determinism at the one end and rationalism and formalism at the 
other—are sharply contrasting. 

What is then the task of Calvinistic science ? We must be 
constantly conscious of our calling. The Calvinistic conception 
of the world embraces everything. There is no antithesis between 
cause and purpose. There is no contrast between individualism 
and social ideas. Calvinism maintains the thesis that in matters 
of a philosophical nature it is not: “ this or this,” but “ this and 
this.” 

Individual education is not constantly contrary to social 
education. There is no society without individuals; and a 
growing up individual cannot be educated without social life. 
In our time the “ doing-school” is propagated as the opposite 
of the “ listening-school.” This contra-distinction again is not 
found in the nature of the child life, nor in the psychological facts. 

And we are surprised that over against such antithesis so little 
emphasis is laid on the riches of Calvinistic pedagogics. Faith in 
God, as the creator of the world and all human life, includes the 
unity of cause and purpose, of nature and idea, of norm and 
means, to teach obedience to the norms. And the fact that we 
are living in a world spoiled by sin does not annul this law. 


IV 


The great idea on which our conception is founded is that of 
the organic order of all the works of God. ‘There is nothing in the 
world that does not refer to the Creator. Therefore it must be 
evident that all things on earth maintain relations with other 
things. 

Here, of course, the question of conception is a fundamental 
one ; and although I know that in our times too little allowance 
is made for the philosophical problem, I believe that only by 
philosophical reflection it will be possible to find the way among 
the thousand and one existing pedagogical theories. For every 
opinion has its own philosophy, even when it says that it has 
none. But although it seems to be allowed to each school to 
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have its own axiom, it does not seem permissible to hold the super- 
natural explanation of life, as an axiom. 

Nevertheless, as Calvinists we maintain that axiom ; and it is 
only then we can maintain our Calvinistic science also, when we 
elaborate scientifically that idea. 

Our axiom is not capable of proof ; but such is the case with 
' every conception of the world. The argument of principles is 
always in the first instance, as well as in the last resort, the argument 
of belief. But this does not alter the fact that the principles are 
susceptible of close reasoning and logical approximation. 


V 


Now the theory of education is not only a science of the 
genesis of man—the science of child-development has here also a 
task—but it has also to point out the means and the ways by which 
the child can attain to the contemplated purpose. For every 
system of education has its purposes. For even where, because of 

“ principle,” it seems impossible to speak of a purpose of education 
in common speech, there is nevertheless a purpose. The “ free- 
growing” of Leo Tolstoy, for instance, is a purpose. It is the 
purpose of purposelessness. And this purposelessness springs 
from an idea, an axiom. It is not acquired by experience. 

So in education we have always to do with (1) the concrete 
datum and (2) with purposes, that is to say, with ideas. 

The concrete datum is dominated by the law of causality, 
and the purpose by the idea of the possibility of a anungner 
conception. 

But a purposeful method is not possible without rules and 
norms; that is to say: to get a purpose is finally to work with 
principles by deduction. 

And so there appears in pedagogics the antithesis between 
experience and idea, and between induction and deduction. Old 
thinking and modern thought have chosen here: “or” . 
“ee? os s ema 

At the outset we point out that the idea of experience 
requires an explanation. What experience is, in fact, can only be 
determined by philosophical reflection and metaphysical deduction. 
But on the other hand philosophy presupposes reality ; and a man 
without experience of life cannot be a good philosopher, his 
work merely smells of the midnight oil. 

Therefore we can say that there is not such a contradiction 
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between experience and metaphysical contemplation and 
speculation as many men, who like to ventilate their ideas as 
transparent and simple, would have us believe. 

Further, in recent times, in the schools of the natural 
philosophers, one observes that in the matter of understanding 
the vital function, power and matter and, movement only are not 
sufficient to solve the problems of life. Not only Fechner, but 
also Driesch and Reinke and many other physicists grant reality; 
and also that without teleology, at least without presupposing 
finality, life is not to be comprehended. 

After all, several sciences are not explicable without the 
inner teleological and ruling urge in the human mind. There- 
fore Eisler very properly observed that the consciousness of 
rules in the human mind finally is the last cause in the world 
for the growth of such ruling sciences as logic, ethics, and 
esthetics. 

Without detached rules, however—without “ norma normans ” 
—every science of rules will lose itself in subjectivism. This 
subjectivism leads to doubt ; doubt to scepticism ; scepticism to 
criticism ; and criticism leads to belief in mechanism and an 
absolute causality. So the thinking of men has always moved 
in a cycle. 

The Calvinistic “‘ organic ” view of life, however, emphasised 
the important point that with the teleological principle was to be 
accepted the right of the norm; for an idea without a norm is 
like a ship without a rudder. Too often in history this has been 
only too evident ; but one man’s fault is another man’s lesson. 
So we propagate a theory of education that humbly looks to the 
highest norm—The Word of God. 


VI 


But there is more. 

An organic conception embraces facts as well as ideas. For 
the facts are the means by which the purpose is effected ; and the 
seeming difference and antithesis between “ causa ” and “ telos ” 
is a shadow of a difference only. When I say “causa” and 
“ causality” I say “ movement ” and “direction”; causality 
relates to the working effect of things; and the Jaws which are 
accentuated by the world-view of causality refer to the difference 
of things in their working method. All different individuals, all 
different powers, are working in another manner, if they are indeed 
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different. So there emerges a law for each thing on earth; but 
a law always corresponds with a working method. 

How else can it be with the purpose of things! For in the 
purpose is laid down the idea of the individual, the power, the 
thing. So the idea refers to a method of being. 

So causality and purpose are in the same relationship as the 
- work of an individual and his nature. But that, of course, means 
that in the ultimate analysis causality and purpose are in one 
living being, one living organisation. Thus, therefore, there is 
no antithesis in the one personality. There is no “ this or this.” 
They are both in one, and therefore they are one. 

Such is the conception of our Calvinistic theory of education. 

Facts and data are organised in the unity of education that is 
conducted by the purpose, and the purpose, in its turn, is given 
by the norms. But these norms again are given their shape and 
their reality by the facts and circumstances of to-day, of the real 
child, and the real means of education. 

And that we can say, because we know that the origin of life 
is from God ; that life is maintained by the same God, and that 
it shall revert to Him. Therefore His plan includes all things 
and all relations between things. But, if for all life our God drew 
up the plan, He also had all things in His mind, when as yet none of 
them was created or born. Therefore God knows all relations, 
and for Him there is no limitation. And because nothing exists 
that was not made by Him, there is also nothing that does not 
depend on His will and which is not living by His idea. In all 
things, in all matter, in all powers, in all concrete, and in all 
abstract data, we have to seek and to organise the idea of God. 
Existence and consciousness will then meet each other in the same 
origin—the thoughts of the Creator. 

But in existence and consciousness it is the same idea which 
has reality, so that all things which are known as possessions of 
the mind are as real as the concrete reality all around us. 
Consequently that conception has reality as truly as the world 
which is seen and felt by the sensory perception. The same ideal 
good that is in the human mind also exists in the world of 
phenomena, which, indeed, only by antithesis to the Idea, for 
convenience sake, can be called pre-eminently “ the reality.” 

In life all things are brought to the purpose by the Idea and 
plan of God and their purpose is “ to God.” Therefore our view 
of the world is primarily teleological. 
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But in our conceptions we have to do with a teleology that 
includes the causality. In the organic manner the purpose and the 
cause work into each other. 

So our theistic conception avows a kind of dualism ; not by 
any means, however, necessitating that two equal terms should be 
in opposition, not that matter and mind, reality and idea, “ causa ” 
and “‘telos”’ should have equivalent values, but so that the real 
being of the world and matter, of cause and power, should be 
accepted as all created for the sake of the Idea of God, that is to 
say for God’s sake. 

For of the reconciling and reuniting of the contradictions, of 
which there seems to be an abundance, according to human 
insight, in the great struggle of opinions in our age, Christ, in a 
holy sense, is the author and the cause. Whoever, therefore, 
believes in Him, is on the way to a holy monism. 


VII 


So we see that in our organic conception, the experimental 
and fundamental method, induction and deduction, do not exclude 
each other. But the idea of an organic conception forbids any 
attempt at bifurcation. 

There is therefore in our pedagogics no question of the 
necessity of the separation of the individual and social life. We 
may distinguish; yes, but both these are valuable only while 
each is inseparably linked with the other. For an individual life 
without social life is a hopeless thing; and social life without 
individuals isa phantom. For they both are what they are by the 
idea of Him who has given one law for all His creation—the law 
of organic unity. 

These thoughts are guiding us in our pedagogics, in our 
theory of Child-development, and very specially in our study of 
the psychology of children. 

It is frequently forgotten that it is not possible to describe 
the development of a child as a regulation development. For it 
must be constantly insisted upon that no general rule can be given 
that will fit all cases. Social circumstances create distinct types. 
For in the city, with its industry and pauperism, youth is 
subjected to a different law of development from that which 
obtains in a little rural village. Here also we have an organic 
compound of social and individual influences. The individuals 
make and compose the social life, but the type of social life gives 
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colour and form to each individual, either by direct influence 
or by reaction. 

Therefore we are always afraid to generalise in matters of 
psychology, above all in the psychology of children, and in cases 
of child-development. It is true, that it is an arduous task to 
seek the relations between masses of different data ; but 
Calvinistic science was never afraid to set its shoulders to an 
onerous duty. 


VIII 


But I believe that our Calvinistic theory of education has an 
opportunity to render valuable service to youth in our time, when 
so many schools of educationists put their systems on the markets 
with their labels : “‘ not this but this.” We as pedagogues should 
try to propagate the organic system of pedagogics, and this system 
embraces the totality of life, all the realities, and all the ideas, as 
far as these ideas have grown from the ideas of our God which 
are revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures. 


J. Warerink. 


Amsterdam. 
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A VOCABULARY OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT". 


We congratulate Prof. Milligan on the approaching completion of his herculean task , 
for such may well be termed the undertaking he has so long andsteadfastly pursued, 
of appraising the value of growing piles of fragmentary materials amassed by recent 
research, partly from scattered inscriptions, and partly from newly deciphered 
Egyptian papyri, in order to ascertain their bearing on New Testament criticism. 
The enterprise has devolved on him by a kind of “ natural selection,” owing to his 
almost unrivalled familiarity with the ramifications, and syntacticaland orthographic 
peculiarities, of Hellenistic Greek. No competent scholar can scan the seven parts 
of this work already published without recognising his qualifications for a labour which, 
to borrow the encomium bestowed on it by the editor of the revised Liddell and 
Scott, “‘ may almost be regarded as a lexicon of the xoewy as a whole.” It is well 
known that these siftings from buried dust-heaps and crumbling stonework have 
gone far to revolutionise opinion concerning the “‘ Hebraistic element ” in New 
Testament Greek. We deem it, however,by no means the least of Dr. Milligan’s 
merits that, in most cases, he prefers to let the evidence he adduces speak for itself, 
and seldom pronounces definitive sentence on points open to dispute. Indeed the 
editor’s chariness in the matter of translation sometimes leaves the student dubious 
as to what he is meant to conclude from the crabbed or mis-spelt sentences submitted 
to hisinspection. If we are not mistaken, the learned professor’s lamented colleague, 
Dr. J. H. Moulton, was more disposed to assume the réle of censor ; and we attribute 
to his pen the patronage now and then accorded, especially in the earlier sections of 
the dictionary, to conjectural emendations of the sacred text, or to surmises purely 
rationalistic. We might instance the favour shown, on the strength of a single 
uncial, to the reading Sexde£ (long ago rejected by Irenzus) in Rev. xiii. 18, and, on 
no MS. authority at all, to the notion that dypeioe in Luke xvii. 10 may be an 
interpolation; or to the anti-Lucan etymology of the name Barnabas, and the 
attempt, in the teeth of ample evidence of its sacrificial import, to eliminate the idea 
of expiation from dvagépev in 1 Pet.ii.24. Prof. Milligan’s own proper handiwork, 
be it added, betrays no such noticeable bias. We can fancy him in hours of lassitude, 
repeating to himself with a sigh of relief the well-worn adage, finis coronat opus, and 
that in more senses than one. Assuredly to cast fresh light on the vocabulary of the 
inspired record is an object worth all the pains he has expended on its accomplish- 
ment. 

Now that the enterprise is within hail of its goal, it may not be amiss to point out 
very briefly what in our opinion are the genuine gains this new mine of information 
has brought us; and, inasmuch as.its eager explorers are apt to set an extravagant 
estimate upon them, to note their inevitable limits. One main result of these 
discoveries, as already hinted, has been to modify the view previously entertained 
by the world of scholars respecting the extent of the Jewish ingredients discernible 
in New Testament Greek. So many native, and more or less contemporary, parallels 
to a large proportion of these idioms are now forthcoming that the stpposition, 


I The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. Illustrated from the Papyri, and other non-litercry 
Sources, by James Hope Moulton, D.D., D.Theol., and George Milligan, D.D. Parts I. to VII. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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erewhile so lavishly indulged, of a Hebraistic sub-variety of Greek to be treated almost 
as a separate dialect of the tongue, can no longer be sustained. In its later develop- 
ments as the lingua franca of antiquity, ‘‘ common” Greek attained a standard of 
comparative fixity virtually exempt from provincial colouring ; and it is to this general 
medium of intercourse that New Testament Greek, speaking broadly, conforms. 
Even such seeming anomalies as the instrumental év, and the repetition of a word 
by way of emphasis or to mark juxtaposition, of which salient examples occur in 
Mark vi., 7, 39, 40, can be matched from the papyri. And most of these alleged 
. “ Semitisms ” find place in documents with thoroughly Gentile affinities. 

Yet the remark in this connexion of Dr. A. T. Robertson must not be lightly 
passed over, that the case appears to be one in which “ the Hebrew idiom has given a 
fresh impulse to the vernacular.” The truth is that the influence of the LXX Version 
on the wider Hellenic world may have been underestimated. It is an incontestable 
historical fact that the circulation of the word of God has exerted a signally quickening 
influence on scores of languages. Even defective translations of Scripture have 
affected the diction, may we not say, of every speech wherein they have won 
recognition. Attic refinement, too exclusive at best, might turn away with lofty 
disdain from any Jewish canon whatsoever, even as it shrugged its finical shoulders 
at the “ Master in Israel”? who came once upon a time to Mars Hill with tidings 
from the throne of God ;_ but the eclectic class from whence proselytes were drawn, 
not altogether scarce in an age tending to a cosmopolitan outlook, could hardly 
ignore the Jewish sacred books when they once were made accessible to Gentile 
students. Prof. Mahaffy, in his History of Greek Literature, has drawn attention to 
the fact that the poet Theocritus, who passed some years at Alexandria, shows 
evident acquaintance with the Song of Solomon in his Epithalamium of Helen. And 
it is quite possible that some of the approximations to Semitic usage observable in 
Egyptian papyri, at dates some of them prior to the Christian era, are due to the 
stimulus given by vitalising Biblical phraseology to the current Hellenistic 
Greek. 

But when all such parallels have been weighed and assessed, it cannot be denied 
that stubborn Hebraisms remain imbedded in the New Testament text. Such 
locutions as xal éyévero, tporwmroAnyia, ordayxviler Oar, repurareiv in its moral 
acceptation, and so forth; such features as the co-ordination of clauses and the 
** Hebraic Dative ” (most obvious, of course, in quotations from the Old Testament) 
suffice to indicate that the writers were either Jews, or Gentiles steeped in 1 the sacred 
lore of Israel. That element cannot honestly be blinked. 

A second distinct gain accruing from our fresh materials consists in the welcome 
supply of illustrations which they furnish of rare expressions met with in the New 
Testament, but unexampled in extant classicalliterature. Such windows of illumina- 
tion have been multiplying along with the pages of this Vocabulary, and they form its 
chief contribution to the field of Biblical exegesis. Taking the first examples 
that offer, the papyri thus furnish instances of the figurative use of oro:xetv with 
the Dat. and of the noun Avy, in the sense of street, with the alpe rovrov of Luke 
xxiii. 18 and the dvawrarowv of Acts xvii. 6 and Gal. v.12. Not only dosuch parallels 
cast light on the meaning, but they also yield proof of the current employment of the 
term in question. It is interesting to observe how often the traditional renderings of 
such passages thus receive corroboration. After all, the Scripture is a self-interpreting 
volume, and creative to a large extent of its own special terminology ; and it is on 
minor and incidental points, as we should anticipate, that miscellaneous scraps 
recovered at haphazard from the capacious drag-net of Time are fitted to shed 
illustration. The tone or subject matter of a daily paper will not, presumably, lend 
much aid to the student of a theological treatise ; and although Deissmann and his 
school have made the utmost of plebeian analogies on the one hand, and on the other 
of Paul’s supposed use of terms borrowed from the pagan “ mystery cults,” for 
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which the materials lie ready to their hand, yet the contrast in setting and content 
is in fact enormous. Humbug has its characteristic cant in every age, and revelation 
its untold significance ; yet they may be couched in terms superficially alike, despite 
the gulf which sunders mere human figment from Divine verity. a) oxvAXe rdv 
&8doxaXov (Luke viii. 49), we grant, reproduces a colloquial phrase precisely as it was 
uttered, and in so doing attests the nice accuracy of the reporter. When, however, 
Deissmann detects in Paul’s sublime protestation : “‘ I carry in my body the stigmata 
of the Lord Jesus ” an allusion to the protective virtue of heathen amulets, we 
smile and dissent. It may suit the policy of the naturalistic school of our day to 
dwarf the unique utterances of the New Testament to a commonplace level ; but we 
are convinced supernaturalists, and fully persuaded of the “ mystery ” of an 
inspiration resident in Holy Writ which needed not to subsist on the alms basket 
of Paganism ! 

At any rate, theevidence of contemporaneity now available on behalf of the New 
Testament documents is more conclusive than ever before; and that is all to the 
good. It extends to the minutia of abnormal grammatical forms and the occurrence 
of proper names, to laxities of prepositional usage, and to such flashes of irony as we 
may now discern in our Lord’s dméxovow (Matt. vi. 2), “ they have their reward ” 
on the spot, paid in full. Such contributions as these bring us sensibly nearer to the 
form and pressure of the cardinal epoch in which the Spirit gave Christianity its 
determinate mould ; whilst the cumulative effect of so much independent witness 
to the genuineness of its record of that primitive environment must carry weight with 
every candid examiner into its credentials. 

Nevertheless it must be owned that these services of the papyri do not help us 
beyond a certain point; for the heart of revelation lies outside their scope and 
radius. In how many crucial instances the vernacular oracle fails to yield a response 
to our queries we have only to glance at sundry knotty passages in the Epistles to 
discover. Very lofty claims have indeed been advanced on its behalf by Deissmann, 
but under close scrutiny they shrink to moderate dimensions. Nor are all his 
postulates valid. One of them involves an assumption we cannot admit, namely 
that a vernacular diction has a conscious physical image almost invariably at its base. 
To such a length does his school carry this notion that we are gravely invited to 
see in the Pauline phrase, “ access to God” (rporaywy7), the figure of a landing- 
stage! Surely we have here the fallacy which Bacon designates the idolontribus. It 
is, to be sure, one of the peculiar features of the German tongue that its compound 
word-formations assume this picturesque aspect, self-explanatory, as the Teuton 
claims, to “‘ the man in the street.” But a conscious realistic implication is by no 
means the rule in languages that have “ come of age.” We expect etymologies to 
lie near the surface in their primitive stages, in the Wortschatz, shall wesay ? of Homer 
or Chaucer. But when metaphors have worn themselves out, they tend to fade 
into mere counters. In a tongue like Greek, with a history already covering a 
millenium behind it when the New Testament was written, the superscription on 
the current coin in circulation is very largely effaced, and its pristine lustre has 
inevitably grown dim. Englishmen of all ranks to-day use figures borrowed from 
archery or horsemanship quite unconsciously ; and millions employ words like forfeit 
or circumstance without the slightest knowledge of their derivation or of the image 
they conceal in the background. In fact the irreflective mind troubles itself about 
nothing more than the current sense of its vocabulary. In harking back then tosome 
dormant physical figure, we have no guarantee at all that we are grasping its popular 
quintessence, when we are dealing with a late period in the chronology of 4 given 
language. 

But there is a previous question. Is the New Testament altogether a vernacular 
product ? Does it not present a singular diversity of composition? Tne Gospels 
exhibit the ne plus ultra of transparent, objective narration ; yet each of them has its 
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distinct and individual cast. The Epistles give an authoritative interpretation of 
the Gospel facts, blended with introspective and hortatory elements. Their style, 
except in John’s unique case, belongs to another realm ; the subject-matter may be 
said to entail that ; whileinthe Acts the appropriateconnecting-link is supplied. Now 
we contend that, whereas the narrative of the evangelists, in which the multitude 
plays so busy a part, is intrinsically and of design popular, the more doctrinal portions 
of the New Testament, although pertaining to the Hellenistic family circle, have 
literary as well as market-place affinities which it is idle to ignore. The balance has 
swung too far when we are told that “ style” can be predicated only of Luke and 
the putative writer of Hebrews. We have sometimes wondered that the lynx-eyed 
critic, to whom stone walls are pellucid mediums of vision, has not found in the 
rounded periods of Peter’s First Epistle clear proof that it could never have been 
written by a rough-hewn Galilwan fisherman. The rhetorical tone of James again 
approximates more nearly to the sermonic than to that of an outdoor harangue. 
And we make bold to affirm that the man who denies to the many-sided Saul of Tarsus 
a style all his own, and no man’s beside, writ large as his own signature, must suffer 
from a mental myopia which renders his judgments a negligible quantity! Friend and 
foe alike have acknowledged Paul’s point and pungency, and our literature resounds 
with echoes of his “ winged words.” Can anything be more misleading than 
to ‘talk of his Epistles as “unstudied effusions,” a polite euphemism for 
“scribbles” ? If Philemon be an exception, it is one that proves the rule. Was 
it not Godet who termed Romans the “ cathedral of the Christian revelation ” ? 
But cathedrals are composed of more durable materials than the loose dust of the 
roadside ! 

Here it is that Moulton and Milligan, taken by themselves, produce on the 
reader such a one-sided impression. For it is their function to supply all the 
vernacular references available, and nothing to speak of besides. They therefore 
supplement, and occasionally correct, Grimm-Thayer, but by no means supersede 
that valuable work. In their general preface the editors assume the use of that 
lexicon along with theirs. That counsel is important. For in multitudes of 
instances there is excellent literary authority (sometimes indeed no other), either 
classical or post-classical, for Pauline words or phrases. Quotations ranging from the 
pure Attic of Plato or Demosthenes to the higher cow of Polybius and Plutarch, 
Josephus and Philo, and Arrian’s Epictetus, abound in Grimm, which happily 
elucidate terms employed in the Epistles. Nageli, in a monograph on Paul’s 
vocabulary, has to allow that his culture belongs to the higher or literary xoiwh ; 
and that very expression presumes a graduated distinction between what may be 
humorously called “vulgar Greek par excellence,” and the purer ore which 
had passed through the fining-pot of composition. What we are content to 
plead is that such a distinction exists. Attic purism was an artificiality quite alien 
to the intense convictions of the inspired penmen, but the citations in Grimm- 
Thayer show us how freely, insuitable connexions, they drew not only on thestorehouse 
of the LXX, but also on the common stock of posterior literary Greek. It is a 
notable fact that some of the closest parallels to New Testament usage recently 
unearthed occur in a literary papyrus “ find ” of the second century, Vettius Valens 
byname. The late Prof. Thumb has magnified the affinitiesof Byzantine and even 
modern Greek with New Testament diction ; a somewhat topsy-turvy procedure 
surely ; but we are convinced that the department of Hellenistic to which Grimm 
conducts us lies much nearer to the bulk of the sacred text. It is interesting to 
remark that Prof. Milligan himself, in dealing with the crucial word S:a6jjxn in 
Hebrews, meets Deissmann’s insistence that will was its contemporary signification 
by falling back on the older sense of covenant apparent in the LXX, and appealing 
to Aristophanes in its support. We infer that the papyri are not our final court of 
appeal for Biblical Greek, and that represents our position. 
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Our space, but not our theme, is exhausted, and we are forced to leave the 
topic in hand half canvassed. Yet we cannot part from the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Glasgow University without tendering him our hearty thanks for the 
increase of knowledge he has placed at the disposal of Scripture students, and for the 
eminent sobriety of his general line of criticism. 

: Epmunp K. Srpson. 
Ipswich. 


PAUL THE MAN" 


Tuts is a volume of eighteen discourses in which we have a connected view of the 
life and work of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The discourses are fine specimens of 
pulpit work. They are popular in presentation and they sustain the interest of the 
reader throughout. Indeed they are live discourses and must have been very 
effective as delivered. True to the authoritative character of the New Testament 
narrative they handle with care and adequate acquaintance with relevant discussion 
those parts of the life of Paul that have been most subjected to the fire of controversy. 
The style is clear and crisp, It is modern ina good sense. It gives the thought of the 
writer in every day speech. There is little to suggest the American origin of the 
volume. Its theme is one that has been often handled. But in view of the current 
depreciation of Apostolic authority in general and of the authority of Paul in 
particular this statement of the case is one that meets a present need. Without 
catering in any marked way for the young mind these discourses are well fitted to 
engage its interest and to awaken it to further study in the field of Paul’s Life, Witness 
and Work. This is a very timely service to the cause of the Evangel. 


Joun MacLzop. 
Inverness. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JESUS CHRIST.” 


Tuts well-printed and handsomely bound volume of xxxviii., 321 pp. is, as the title- 
page indicates, but “‘ the first of four companion volumes devoted to the exposition 
of the ‘ Revelation’ made to the Apostle John in the Island of Patmos.” In other 
words, this is but the first instalment of what is meant to be in the end a somewhat 
exhaustive Exposition of what the author conceives to be the fundamental teaching 
of the Book of Revelation as a whole. It is, of course, a well understood fact that 
interpreters of this, the closing volume of the Oracles of God, are distributed into 
Schools, the most widely recognised of these Schools being respectively, The Historico- 
Prophetical; The Preterist ; The Futurist and the Spiritual—and even then the 
distribution is not exhaustive. The author disclaims allegiance to any of these 
Schools of Interpreters, and one must wait for the appearing of the subsequent volumes 
of this work in order, with any confidence, to attempt to assign the Exegesis to its class ; 
but, so far, the impression one gets is that in this Exposition the Preterist and the 
Spiritual will be found combined. What, however, the author seems most anxious 
to emphasise is, that the Book of Revelation has at heart a very practical aim, that the 
Lord Jesus has adopted the arresting method of teaching exemplified in this Book in 
order to bring home to us the lesson that He expects His followers to conduct them- 
selves like sons and daughters of the Lord God Almighty. 


* Paul the Man: bis Life and bis Ministry. By Clarence E. Macartney, D.D. Williams & 
Norgate, Ltd., 38, Great Ormonde Street, London, W.C.1. 


2 The Apocalypse of Fesus Christ. By William J. McKnight, D.D. Hamilton Brothers, 
Publishers, Boston, 1927. 
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In a brief Introduction Dr. McKnight gives well-informed reasons for still 
cherishing the conviction that the Apostle John was the author of Revelation, as 
well as of the other four New Testament Books which the ancient Church, with 
practical unanimity, ascribed to him. He appears to adopt the WH text, and from 
that as base gives a free and independent translation of his own. For what one feels 
justified in calling, Charles’s bizarre handling of the text of Revelation, he has 
no use. 

Two things distinguish the interpretation which Dr. McKnight offers us of a 
New Testament Book which is generally regarded as the crux of Exegetes from all other 
interpretations with which we are acquainted. To begin with, he takes it that the 
Lord Jesus in Person, and in our nature therefore, visited John in the Isle of Patmos; 
that, for this purpose, He was granted “ leave of absence ” by the Father ; that ina 
sense which does not seem distinguishable from that in which Paul saw the Lord 
Jesus, as, of a memorable noonday, he approached Damascus, John saw the same 
Lord Jesus in Patmos. It is, he thinks, this visit that our Lord had in mind when, in 
an interview which He granted His disciples in the short period which intervened 
between His resurrection and His ascension, He spoke to John of the possibility of 
his tarrying till He came (John xxi. 22). This is the reason why on the title-page of 
the volume before us, after the main title The Apocalypse of Jesus Christ, there is 
added as a sub-title, 4 Reappearance. The very novelty of this view makes one 
hesitate as to accepting it, and yet one must acknowledge that the thought thus 
enunciated lends an awesomeness to the situation which a reader will not find 
hurtful. 

The other peculiarity, as one may say, of Dr. McKnight’s handling of his theme 
is the remarkable use he makes of Sir W. M. Ramsay’s archzological discoveries in Asia 
Minor. These discoveries are for present purposes focussed for us in Ramsay’s 
The Letters of the Seven Churches, a volume which, let me add, is, as a work of art, 
probably the most nearly perfect of all Ramsay’s works. Dr. McKnight seems to 
think that the historical data which Ramsay has brought to light was in substance 
known both to John and to his immediate audience, and that that is the situation 
which we must visualise for ourselves if we are to interpret the Messages which Jesus 
addressed to the several Churches of Provincial Asia exactly as they were meant to 
be understood, to interpret them with all the delicate shades of colouring which 
thus alone we are made capable of appreciating. Probably this view holds within 
it some valuable elements of truth. 

The volume before us, although only a fourth of the completed work contem- 
plated by the author, is, nevertheless, complete of itself. Ithas forits theme the three 
first Chapters of the Book of Revelation. The Author does not seem to have the 
conviction, cherished by many of the best interpreters, that i. 19 is meant to give a 
division of the text of Revelation which practically corresponds to (a) chapter i., (6) 
chaptersii., iii. and (c) chapters iv.-xxii. At the same time his division is not, so far 
as is yet seen, out of harmony with this line of approach to an interpretation of the 


complete what may be called the basic portion of the Book of Revelation. 

Dr. McKnight’s contribution to the interpretation of an admittedly difficult 
portion of the New Testament is in substance an Exegesis. To begin with, he aims 
at presenting an explanation of the more abstruse terms that occur in the Greek 
original, and at developing the most pregnant terms thereof. The background is 
supplied through the names of the several cities, which are held up to our view in 
the light of recent research. Next comes a free and independent translation of the 
text. Finally we have what may be called an Addition in which the author weaves 
into a practically useful and pleasing fabric threads that are discoverable in their 
fulness only by one who is a worshipper and lover of the Lord Jesus, and along with 
that is able to make good use of recent advances in Archzology, in Lexicography, and 
not least in the Grammar of the Greek New Testament. 
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The writers of the New Testament seem always to presuppose a minute 
acquaintance on the part of their readers with the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
truth of that proposition can be nowhere more easily verified than in the instance of 
Revelation. Dr. McKnight is a scribe well instructed in the words which God spake ~ 
of old unto the fathers through the Prophets, and nowhere is he, in our judgment, 
happier in his present exposition than when he is found developing to our enrichment, 
out of a profound acquaintance with the Old Testament, apparently cursory allusions 
thereto which he finds in his text. 

Dr. McKnight holds strong convictions on such themes as Pre-Millenarianism, 
Perfectionism, Erastianism, and one sometimes wonders whether these, possibly 
not unworthy prepossessions, unconsciously colour in parts his interpretation. But, 
in any case, he has produced in the instance before us a volume so virile, so fresh, 
and withal so devout, as makes us long to see the volumes that are to follow. 


Joun R. Mackay. 
Edinburgh. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH.’ 


I 


Tue origin and early development of organised Christianity in Great Britain and 
Ireland with its characteristic features of doctrine, government and practice, and its 
points of contact with eastern and western Christianity, have a perennial world-wide 
interest, mainly, because of the successful penetration of missionaries of the Celtic 
Church into almost every known quarter of the globe, and her contribution to the 
conversion to Christianity of the barbarian hordes that were overrunning the decaying 
Roman Empire. But not less interesting are the distinguishing characteristics of 
this Church which have been, and still are, subjects of heated controversies between 
partisan theorists, but which painstaking research in Celtic sources is gradually sifting 
and assorting, and with such convincing results in regard to doctrinal and govern- 
mental divergences, ascetic devotion and fasts, Sabbatic laws and liturgy, monastic 
and educational methods, art tradition and evangelising zeal, as make this Church 
distinct, autonomous and independent. 

It is true that authoritative Roman Catholic writers maintain that in inaccessible 
areas outside imperial and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, Rome permitted freedom of 
development in harmony with local needs and circumstances, and that the Celtic 
Church is therefore only a permissible variant of Rome’s great missions. But this 
assertion is, in effect, an admission of Rome’s weakness rather than a proof of its 
strength and deliberate policy, which, in fact, undermines Rome’s unalterable claim 
of supremacy, unity and uniformity. For if this alleged permission resulted in the 
emergence of the Celtic Church, a Church that undoubtedly differed in many 
essentials from the Roman Church, how can this so different a Church be held 
consistently to be a part of the great Western Church, which latter Church, through 
its representatives at the Synod of Whitby, and its sustained policy advanced by, 
among others, Theodore of Canterbury, Acca of Hexham and even Adamnan of Iona, 
was bent on its submission ? 

But let us touch upon some specific points of difference. In Ireland and 
Scotland, for example, what may be termed society was regulated by the peculiar 
tribal characteristics of these countries. Petty kings and tribal chiefs were rulers, 


Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtue zur Kirchengeschichte, 11. Der Osten. 1928. Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr in Tabingen. 

The Celtic Church in England : After the Synod of Whitby. By John L. Gough Meissner, M.A. 
London : Martin Hopkinson. 1929. 
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and their very numbers helped to create suspicions, jealousies and intense nationalism, 
tribal at first, then co-extensive with all the tribes who generally co-operated in a 
common action against a foreign foe. Antipathy was shown, accordingly, to all foreign 
invaders whether they were Romans, Saxons, Angles or Norsemen, Further, the 
administration of the Church was in the hands of the abbots, and it extended over 
the wide areas covered by the great monasteries. An abbot might be a bishop, but he 
always administered as an abbot, the “ state ” thus having precedence. So the question 
of the primacy of the Pope, a foreign sovereign, would be a political question quite 
as much as an ecclesiastical one, and, as political awareness was the determining factor, 
the recognition of the primacy of the Pope in the Celtic Church was a practical 
impossibility. It is this political nationalism, so assertive in Scotland during the 
wars of independence, and in other countries as well as Scotland before the Reforma- 
tion, that accounts for the fact testified by, among others, Laurentius, Mellitus, 
Justus and Aldhelm that the attitude of the Celtic Church to Rome was always 
* one of hostility, suspicion and dislike.” This particular matter is clearly illustrated 
by Sir Henry Howarth in his succinct account of King Oswy’s attitude at Whitby. 
Oswy, he points out, was not prepared “‘ either to exchange the primacy of his own 
bishop at Lindisfarne for that of an Archbishop of Canterbury whose see was in 
the territory of another and independent king, or for the primacy of the greater 
bishop beyond the seas.” (Tbe Golden Age of the Early English Church, 1917, vol. I, 
Pp. 220.) 

Further, recent research has proved that the Celtic Church had its own 
particular code of laws to regulate its life and conduct. Its Sabbatic laws, for 
instance, were wholly different from, and in many particulars contrary to, similar 
sanctions and prohibitions of the Roman Church. The Celtic laws reflected an 
austere asceticism of much closer affinity with the Eastern than the Western 
expression of Christianity. 

An example of wide doctrinal divergence was recently brought into view by 
Professor W. J. Watson of Edinburgh University. It is found in that part of 
Adamnan’s V ita Columba, where Columba is said to have regarded a morally correct 
pagan as entitled to all the rights and privileges of the Christian Church. If this is 
not Pelagian it is certainly not Augustinian, and it is in fact a practical protest 
against the dogma that the Church is the sole channel of grace. It was a great Pope 
who sardonically referred te Columba as praising God more for his works «f nature 
than for his works of grace. It was one of the Irish peregrini of the ninth century 
who, warning prospective pilgrims, advised them tc be sre that they had the King 
(Christ) with them before they left home, for they would not find him in Rome. 
It was Columbanus who, while courteously acknowledging the Pope’s title, with the 
virile language of an equal remonstrated with the Pope about the low morals of the 
Roman Church. Such mutual recriminations alone excluded the unreasonable 
assumption that the Celtic Church was part of the Church of Rome. 

The Celts were neither organisers of institutions nor systematisers of doctrines. 
They sought rather to attain to a constraining experience of the Christian life not 
by a rigid mental discipline in harmony with a definite system of doctrine, but by 
contemplation and reflection on revelation and nature in the midst of the severest 
self-denials. Under this constraint they zealously sought to evangelise people by 
the impact of this self-attested aly Whether this was the Christian simplicity of 
the Apostolic age, as Zimmer affirms, or not, it had undoubtedly more likeness to the 
Apostolic age and the contemporary East than to Rome. 


II 


The first of the two books under review is a large volume of 464 pages, which 
contains twenty-four separate studies bearing chiefly cn the Eastern Church, by the 
late Karl Holl, who was eminent as an authority on Luther. These collected essays, 
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mostly reprinted from inaccessible journals, are replete with learning that shows 
an immense range and depth of accurate scholarship. Although at home in 
almost every period of Church history, and in every cognate topic, perhaps the 
most massive of all the essays, regarded as an historical apologetic, is Holl’s convinc- 
ing account, at the beginning of the volume, of the reasons why Christianity, which 
was not a syncretism of Mystery Religions, triumphed without compromise over 
all rival religions that surrounded the primitive Church by the absolute uniqueness 
of the person and mission of Jesus Christ whose authenticity on that account remains 
unchallengable. 

But perhaps the essay in this collection that appeals to us most is No. 9, in which 
Holl deals exhaustively with the origin of the four fasts in the Greek Church. He 
shows with a great wealth of illustrative matter drawn from a multitude of sources 
how these fasts were observed in the East and West. The sweep of his wide and 
detailed examination extends to Britain. The result of this 1s Holl’s discovery of an 
identity in names, times, observance and duration of the fasts in the Celtic Church 
with those in the East. This unmistakable influence of the East compels him to raise 
afresh the question whether the Celtic Church derived its custom directly from the 
East, The fruit of his own immense labours in Eastern sources impresses him, as it 
certainly does hisreaders. But he would be more impressed if his knowledge of Celtic 
authorities were wider than his meagre list of these indicates. But in such of these 
as he consulted he finds sufficient evidence of the strength and tenacity of an Eastern 
tradition, resolute Quartodecimans, the nature of penitentials and the liturgy to 
confirm his conclusions. 

Indeed Colman seems to build the whole of his defence of the Celtic Easter on an 
Eastern tradition which was consecrated by its transmission by Columba. But before 
the nimble Wilfrid with his withering scorn of the smallness and isolation of the Iona 
communion in comparison with the imposing and mighty Church of Rome, and the 
utter insignificance of the saintly Columba in power and authority in comparison 
with Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, even such a defence would have fallen to 
pieces on any other assumption than that Colman himself absolutely believed that 
the origin of his Easter and Tonsure was much nearer the source of Christianity 
than Rome itself, and that his practice rested on customs hallowed by their 
usage by peoples and Apostles whose location was more sacred than Rome could 
claim to be. 

Nor is there anythingimpossible about such atradition. Forresearch is establish- 
ing more firmly every day the fact that about the time of the Synod of Whitby and up 
to the Danish invasion of Britain there was a fervour for the study of Greek in the 
Celtic Church that had no parallel anywhere else in Europe. Columbanus and 
others showed acquaintance with the literature of the Greek Fathers. Hadrian 
encouraged the study of Greek at Canterbury, but Aldhelm knew Greek from his 
Celtic tutors before he became a student at Hadrian’s monastery. Eastern monks 
fled before the Arab invasion of Palestine and Egypt, and acquisitive Celts of the 
West learnt their Greek and other subjects from these welcomed fugitives. Oengus 
the Culdee tells us that seven Egyptian monks lie buried in one spot in Ireland. But 
long before then Pelagius, significantly enough, spoke Greek fluently, and anticipated 
warmer hospitality for his “ white view ” of man in the East thanin Rome. Trade 
routes were open and direct between the East and the habitat of religious Celticism 
on the extreme West ; and these routes have always been the carriers of culture as well 
as commerce. Direct contact was possible in Colman’s time, and the stimulus of 
such a contact offers the best reason for the extraordinary tenacity with which 
the Celtic Church clung to what the pro-Roman Bede terms “ the divers other things 
contrary to the peace and purity of the Church.” Those many points of similarity 
between the East and the extreme West cannot be a mere accident. The great value 
of Holl’s essay lies in the evidence he accumulates from Eastern sources which Celtic 
scholars can compare with the evidence available to them in their own sources. 
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The result of such a comparison will afford proof that the parentage of Celtic 
Christianity was not in Rome, and that its divergent and distinct features justify 
its claim to the name “Church.” 


Ill 


Mr. Meissner’s book is a smaller volume of 240 beautifully printed pages fully 
documented, and with a sufficient, although not complete bibliography, and a good 
index. The book is a study of Celtic influence in the English kingdoms after the 
year 664. It is a substantial contribution to the history of Celtic Christianity 
during the seventh and eighth centuries. It travels over untrodden ground, and it 
gives evidence of careful study of original sources. Here we have more than an 
assemblage of important historical facts. We have these facts skilfully marshalled 
to establish the author’s thesis that the decision of the Synod of Whitby did not, as is 
commonly supposed, abruptly extinguish the Celtic organisation, nor uproot Celtic 
religious customs in the kingdoms of England, but that both survived on an extensive 
scale under internal and external political and ecclesiastical influences which the 
author traces with diligence and care. ‘ In approaching,” he says, “ the question of 
the gradual submergence of the peculiar Celtic forms of Christianity in the various 
kingdoms of the English, I am aware that I am dealing only with one side of a 
complicated question. The facts of this long evolution are the side, and the only side, 
which I have undertaken to deal with ; the respective merits of the customs in dispute 
I have left almost entirely out of account.” 

He adheres closely to his plan in the sixteen chapters of which the book consists. 
Following an interesting introduction is a chapter on the Synod of Whitby and its 
immediate results. There are four chapters on various aspects of the Celtic influence 
in Northumbria ; one each on the same influence in Mercia and Wessex. There is 
a chapter on Lindisfarne, where Celtic customs persisted for more than a hundred 
years after the Norman conquest. To each of the following is also assigned a 
chapter : Theodore of Canterbury ; the events of the year 685 ; the Synod of Nidd ; 
the appointments to bishoprics, mixed monasteries and hereditary succession; the 
legislation against the Celtic Church ; Englishmen in Ireland and Irishmen in England; 
art and architecture ; finally, a summary and conclusion. 

When the author assures us, as he is justified in doing, that the whole of England, 
except Kent and Surrey, was evangelised by Celtics missionaries, and that the 
Augustinian missionaries, or “‘ the runaway Italians ” as they are sometimes described, 
were “a woeful failure” as evangelising agents, he has no difficulty in convincing 
himself and his readers that Celtic Christianity had such a very powerful hold in the 
country that it required all the diplomacy of Rome, the adroit policy of Theodore, 
the educational zeal of Acca, the influence of Bede and the strength of rulers to 
extirpate it from the land. Not even a more perfect organisation than the Celtic 
Church professed to be, could have withstood such a powerful combination of forces. 
This book throws a flood of new light on how these forces carried through their 
extinguishing work. 

Theodore’s repressive measures illustrate how many religious customs and 
rules had to be expunged before the Celtic Church could be regarded as pure enough 
to take its place in the great western Organisation. But even Theodore’s enactments 
were not deemed sufficient for that purpose. All traces of its name and dedications 
had to be obliterated, and that was done so thoroughly that there is not to-day in all 
the north of England even one old dedication to the pious Aidan. This deliberate 
policy was applied with similar effectivenessin Scotland. Queen Margaret encouraged 
it and David I pursued it with the zeal of a saint of the Church. But rededication 
was absolutely necessary in that age of saint worship. There was a saint available 
for the purpose who had the twofold claim on recognition of being of the soil,which 
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' pleased national sentiment, and whose instruction and consecration at Rome, accord- 
ing to Bede, Aildred and the Church, would satisfy the ambition of David for a share 
in the glory and greatness of the great Church of the West. The significant phrase— 
Petri Apostoli—written in stone where he laboured demonstrated the genuineness 
of his claim. This saint was Ninian. In that part of the modern kingdom of 
Scotland, where David’s writ ran, there are many dedications to his name. But it is 
otherwise with what was then the kingdom of the isles, comprising a great slice of the 
western seaboard of Scotland, where David’s word was not law. There the old 
dedications to Columba, Maolrubha and their followers:are still found as silent and 
permanent witnesses to the mutual “ hostility, suspicion and dislike” between an 
alleged mother and daughter ! 
D. Mactean. 
Edinburgh. 


HOW THE REFORMATION HAPPENED 
SURVIVALS AND NEW ARRIVALS? 


Mr. Hirarre Bettoc, writer of the two books under review, is an author whose 
versatility of mind is reflected in the large and varied supply of reading matter which 
goes under his name. Of late he has come out strongly as a henchman of the Pope, 
and in several ingenious compositions of a historic kind has essayed to repair the 
damaged front and brush up the dubious record of the wayworn Papacy. For this 
line of Papal apologetic Mr. Belloc has some qualifications. He has the advantage 
of being born within the area of the Faith, unlike Cardinal Newman and G. K. 
Chesterton who are belated incomers. His considerable literary faculty has been 
reinforced by the mediaeval culture of Edgebaston and the more liberal discipline 
of Oxford. In his youth he was acclaimed as one of the three cleverest young men 
in London. He has since parted with his youth but has retained his cleverness. 
This retention, however, has been of little avail so far as a proper critique of the 
Protestant Reformation is concerned. The issues raised by that world upheaval 
are too deep and serious for the ken of mere cleverness ; and to Mr. Belloc as to 
many another eager disputant it may be said, “ Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep.” 

In the first of these books Mr. Belloc essays, after the manner of Gibbon in his 
review of early Christianity, to size up the Reformation and tell us precisely how it 
came about. But like Gibbon also he comes to the survey with the blinders on and the 
deeper secret of the situation he never visualises. ‘The Survivals and Arrivals of the 
second book are those hostile world forces which have successively arisen and spent 
themselves in a vain endeavour to obliterate a certain sublime entity, viz., Mr. 
Belloc’s Catholic Church. She, forsooth, is the storm centre of a warring world 
and her serene long-suffering form is the thing that is destined to abide; i.e., the 
Church of Hildebrand, Torquemada and the bankrupt South American Republics, 
is the grand heir of the future. We shall see. The Arianism of the fourth century 
is dead but there are two Anti-Catholic forces that survive, viz., Mohammedanism 
and the Protestant movement which dates from Luther. . Mr. Belloc, however, has 
made up his mind, although with some hesitation, that the Biblical Protestantism 
of the sixteenth century, although feebly surviving, is, nevertheless, about to give up 
the ghost. Really live opponents of “Holy Church” at the present hour are 
Nationalism—the mood of exaggerated patriotism—and Anti-Clericalism, the 


'How the Reformation Happened. By Hilaire Belloc, Jonathan Cape. 
*Survivals and New Arrivals. By Hilaire Belloc, Sheed & Ward. 
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disobedient thing which sometimes crops up even in the orthodox haunts of Irish 
Home Rule. For the future is reserved a collision with the spiritualism of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and with the new Paganism which is even now shaping itself and upon which 
Mr. Belloc bestows a commendable measure of caustic scorn. 

In this theory of the situation we note some misapprehensions. “ Holy 
Church” is not the pure ideal form glimpsed by Mr. Belloc—the agelong rebuker 
and stern separatist from a wicked world. She is in sooth that world in its intensest 
most threatening form. In her appetite for blood, her insatiable greed of power, 
her polytheism and rampant demoralisation she is unmistakably the lineal descendant 
and modern analogue of the defunct Roman Empire. This conclusion has been 
come to not only by students of prophecy who may be esteemed flighty but by shrewd 
secular students of history such as Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury. 
Furthermore, Mahomet, with his fierce alternatives of the sword or the Koran, 
was not an antagonist arrayed against the virtues of the Christian Church but a 
scourge of God ordained to chastise its rampant vices. His fanatical monotheism 
was a fit answer to the polytheism which, in that seventh century, was desolating 
the seats of Pentecostal Christianity—the baptized idolatry which then prevailed 
of saints and angels, shrines and relics. Lastly, Mr. Belloc’s Catholic enmity to 
spiritualism is ill-judged. The two cults are allies not opponents. Spiritualism is 
a thing of converse with the dead and weird commerce with the unseen. 
Catholicism, in like manner, is an affair of ghost stories and apparitions, of persistent 
resort for help and consolation to departed saints and guardian angels, instead of a 
cultivation of the difficult but only authorised traffic with the unseen, the cultivation, 
namely, of communion with the living God through the incarnate but now invisible 
Mediator, Jesus Christ. 

The following extract from How the Reformation Happened challenges some remark. 
“ The Reformation, though the hidden driving power of it lay in the avarice of princes, 
merchants and squires, was outwardly and superficially a doctrinal movement.” 
Mr. Belloc here takes upon him to say that the Reformation was mainly a game of 
grab faced up with a veneer of theological interest. The allegation has no tolerable 
relation to the facts of the case although, doubtless, it would pass well enough with 
the uninstructed readers of the Tablet and Universe for whom it was originally 
penned. After ages of acquisitiveness “‘ Holy Church ” had become the big farmer 
and bloated capitalist of Europe. In Scotland, as an accentuated example, she 
possessed half the property of the nation. When the reaction took place and church 
lands were divided, some grandees, doubtless, voted Protestant in hopes of a bigger 
share of the spoils, and about this appropriation of glebes and fishings Mr. Belloc 
keeps up a din which is almost ludicrous. This alleged “loot ” of the Church’s 
patrimony is Mr. Belloc’s red rag. In his small book on Oliver Cromwell, “ loot ” 
occurs sixteen times. His economic fuss is, however, aside from the main point. 
The Reformation, as all the documents, and indeed the nature of the case shows, was 
deeply and prominently a religious movement. A strong mysterious influence then 
descended on Europe, revolutionising the life of men and nations. At the hearing 
of a powerful voice, men and women who realised that they had souls to save, and who 
saw, by a new light, that their ancestral religion was a thing of idolatry, immorality, 
and spiritual death, marched out of the Church of Rome, not into lands and heritages 
but, in multitudes of cases, into poverty and exile, into imprisonment and cruel 
death. It is not for nothing that, while the pages of Roman writers, including those 
of Mr. Belloc, are besprinkled with the pronoun“ She,” written with a capital, the 
reference being to that dubious entity, the Catholic Church—in the literature of 
Protestantism “‘ She” is quite eclipsed by He—a Name of sublimer import. Yea, 
I will affirm it, the martyrs and Confessors of the heroic era of Protestantism knew 
Christ. They solemnly assure us that it was in conscious communion with Him 
that they separated from the fellowship of Rome. In the holy writings of Apostles 
and Prophets they recognised the words of the living Lawgiver and infallible Head of 
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‘the Church, and, in conformity therewith, they endeavoured to shape their private 


lives and the public life of churches and nations. Idealism may be very lofty but 
also very vain for want of power to translate into action; but Mr. Belloc and the 
assembled Church of Rome have to admit that the Reformation was an accomplished 
fact. It made history on a great scale. The men who bore the brunt of its stormy 
beginning had immense feats of thinking, acting, and suffering, in front of them, 
and these they achieved with striking effect. By what power were these labours and 
pains, too arduous for unsupported human nature to sustain, successfully faced ? 
The actors themselves say, the power of the Holy Ghost, and the patience, the holy 
joy, the moral uprightness, the perpetual immersion in the element of the Holy 
Scripture which characterised the Latimers and Ridleys, the Anne Askews and the 
names innumerable of Reformation hagiology certify the truth of the high profession. 
Mr. Belloc may, if he pleases, call the Reformation an emanation of the pit, and the 
patience and holy triumph of Protestant martyrs and confessors a thing of satanic 
influence but the responsibility for this malediction will be great. Mr. Belloc has, 
no doubt, read Calvin’s Jnstitutes, and done a deal of curious bookworming, but I 
charitably assume that he has never immersed himself in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and 
other literary remains which conduct into the personaliaand heartlife of the Protestant 
world. As a devout Romanist, obedient to the restraints of the Index, this kind of 
lore would, of course, be a meddling with forbidden fruit. For a would be critic of 
the Reformation, however, this free range of information is indispensable. Mr. 
Belloc’s books, I apprehend, indicate a great poverty in this direction. His next work, 
probably, is now in process of gestation and therein, likely, he is winging more darts 
against a supposedly fallen Protestantism. I respectfully advise him to pause and 
do a course of reading, say, of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. He might also manage to 
get a glimpse of the letter of Pomponio Algeiri, the Italian martyr, inscribed on 
page 246 of McCrie’s Reformation in Italy, and say if Satan was the inspirer thereof 
or an opposite Power altogether. In truth thesespiritual facts of Protestant hagiology 
are the crux of Romanism and of all Anglican abettors of the Roman cult. 

One undoubted result of the Reformation was to raise the level of European 
morals and thereby conduct to a beneficial purifying of the Vaticanitself. Before the 
Reformation epoch this head centre of the Roman world was pretty much of an Augean 
stable but the pressure of Protestant ethic caused even the Popedom to turn over a 
new leaf. The devout rank and file of the Catholic Church are kept in sedulous 
ignorance of a world of scandals connected with their infallible head, but to well read 
heretics this seamy side of Holy Church is wellknown. The Augean stable condition 
of things was also known to poor Newman, who had migrated to Rome, as one admirer 
states, in quest of holiness. When in 1870, against Newman’s will, the Jesuits were 
engineering the decree of the Pope’s infallibility, Newman was nervous about the 
difficulty of investing ‘‘ bad Popes” with this shining panoply. His salve for the 
embarrassing fact of the portentous depravity of many Popes was the Latin tag about 
the corruption of the best being the worst. 

Mr. Belloc has also a reasonable acquaintance with this awkward disability of 
his ancestral faith, but he is not unduly downhearted about it. He indeed gives a 
sound moral kick to Pope Alexander VI, but having surrendered him to justice he 
apparently thinks the subject should drop. I must remind Mr. Belloc, however, 
that though, according to his view of things, “ Protestants have no religion,” still, 
he admits, they have some ethics. When he writes, therefore, for us, as he does in 
these books, he should keep to the ethical high road and not diverge, as he has done, 
in a remark at the foot of page 98 of his Survivals and New Arrivals. He there 
confuses the moral and the xsthetic in a way that a statutory Protestant instinctively 
never does. He there says “‘ To reconcile his readers (i.e. Macaulay’s readers) to his 
wildly unhistorical thesis, that the English Crown was by lawful right at the disposal 
of a few rich men, he enlarges on the horrid fact that James II indulged in mistresses. 
It is about as valuable an argument as it would be to plead the ugliness of a railway 
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carriage in defence of not having paid one’s fare.” In this pronouncement of Mr. 
Belloc there is a confusion of moral and wsthetic values. The supplying, by a railway 
company of a compartment whose scheme of colour is bizarre no way invalidates the 
main end for which railway carriages are built and therefore has no tendency to 
contradict the main return which a railway company asks from its clients, the return 
of paying their fare. Living, however, in adultery, seriously invalidates the main 
end for which kings exist and for which their subjects are required to pay them fealty 
and honour—the end, namely, of furthering by example and administration the 
interests of law and order and therefore when they default in this respect by so much 
are their subjects entitled to diminish their return of loyalty. The passenger in this 
case is entitled to ask a rebate on his ticket. But Macaulay never said anything so 
absurd as that the Crown of England was at the disposal of afewrich men. Nor did 
he bring in James’ bad private life as a solitary unrelated circumstance. He brought 
it in to clench the fact of a general badness and moral rot that unfitted him for the 
responsibilities and honours of Kingship. 

James II was a convert to the religion of Rome and he is a sample of the con- 
version with which Rome is satisfied. Mr. Belloc has written a book in honour of 
James, but the figure he puts before us is that of a devout Romanist who was also 
abad man. He received, as Mr. Belloc says, the Lord his God, that is, he swallowed 
the consecrated wafer and then he adjourned for a look in at the night clubs or 
whatever was his substitute for that line of things. Over on the continent, another 
Roman zealot was reigning, Louis XIV of France, the King who revoked the Edict 
of Nantes. He was a valued item in the Catholic system. The Jesuits could egg 
him on to persecute his Huguenot subjects, they could not sever him from his illicit 
womankind. Bossuet, the Church dignitary, famous for his controversial attack on 
Protestantism, also diverted his leisure with unsaintly female company. The further 
back you go in Church history, things grow worse. In the fifteenth century the bad 
world was ashamed of the worse church, and kings vainly called councils to accomplish 
a Reformation of the Church in its head and members. The Council of Basel assembled 
A.D. 1432 for this end, but the prospects of reform may be judged from the fact that 
the authorities, pending the arrival of the holy fathers, had driven the déclassé 
females from the streets and then addressed a moral lecture to the reverend councillors 
concerning the elementary moralities. Such moral precautions are not incumbent 
on the authorities of Edinburgh when, at Assembly time, Presbyterian ministers of 
all sorts are let loose on the city. But, of course, Mr. Belloc admits that we 
Protestants have ethics although we have no religion. I have made this undesirable 
rehearsal in view of Mr. Belloc’s heroics about the big Latin sect of his day dreams 
and to show how satiric is the fond formula that “ holiness is one of the notes of the 
Church.” 

Joun McNettace. 
Bower, Caithness. 


HISTORY OF THE BENEDICTINE ORDER’ 


Ir is fitting that, coincident with the advance of the Catholic mode of thought 
and of the Catholic Church after the European war, a monk of the Abbey of Maria 
Laach should present this work to his Order, on the occasion of the fourteenth 
centenary of the founding of Monte Cassino (529-1929). Well bound and got up, 
this book, making use of original sources and at the same time written in a popular 


1 History of the Benedictine Order : its fundamental characteristics. By Stephanus Hilpisch. With 
17 illustrations; 433 pages. Freiburg i. Breisgat, 1929. 

Stephanus Hilpisch, Geschichte des Benediktinischen Ménchtums, in ihren Grundzigen dargestellt. 
Mit 17 Bildern ; 433 S., Freiburg i. Br., 1929. 
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‘style, depicts the entire history of monasticism from its beginnings up to about the 
rise of the mendicant friars. Only at this point does he disregard the new orders 
which were coming into existence and pursue exclusively the Benedictine line. 
Thus it offers a survey, which, to a large extent, throws light upon the development 
of church history in general, and, at the same time, is able to attract those who are 
only slightly interested in the Benedictines of to-day. 

Indeed the value of the book from a purely scientific standpoint is not very 
high. Of course there are all sorts of comparatively neglected material gathered 
together. But one only requires to compare, let us say, the article entitled 
“ Monasticism ” in Haiick’s Protestant Encyclopedia XIII, 214-235, in order to 
realise that Hildisch presents little that is new as regards the more important 
developments, and personalities. 

In the short synopsis, in spite of the fact that it is the judgment of a different 
religious creed, there is much that is expounded more exactly and more broadly, than 
in the new and so much more detailed book. 

Accordingly the work is of especial significance primarily for the members of 
thatorder. It is an elevating summary of the accomplishments which the Benedictine 
Order has attained in the realm of Church History. Secondly it is important as a 
work of propaganda. Whether, however, it will be effective in the latter capacity 
beyond the confines of the Catholic Church, appears to be more than doubtful. With 
that end in view it would have been necessary for the author to have defined more 
clearly the monastic ideal in its origin as well as its subsequent development and to 
have defended it more zealously against the oft-repeated objections. When the 
author extols the monastic ideal as the expression of the heroic tendency in 
Christianity, then this heroic tendency has manifested itself in many other activities 
within the realm of Protestant religious life. Why should this heroism be founded 
on escape from, and avoidance of, the world, especially as the rule of Benedict is 
praised, and justly so, on account of its moderation? In this manner little will be 
accomplished, if we evangelical Christians are to be shaken in our opinion that the rise 
of asceticism and monasticism in the old church is to be regarded as a departure from 
apostolic Christianity and indeed as a sign of decadence. This judgment, of course, 
has nothing to do with the recognition of the cultural accomplishments of the men 
of that order. It is well-known that the Benedictine Order, particularly in the 
first half of the Middle Ages, gained a unique cultural significance, whose value no 
Protestant historian will, it stands to reason, in any way attempt to belittle. The 
monasteries, in the pursuit of the great task, assigned to the church, of educating the 
young Germanic tribes, occupied a position in the first rank. As soon as this task of 
education, however, had been fulfilled (as far as the Roman Church could fulfil it), a 
powerful retrogression followed, especially as from now on other orders were being 
established, which were more in harmony with the spirit of the age. The author 
of the work under review cannot repudiate this retrogression. He himself says on 
p. 253: “ The picture, which Benedictine monasticism presented in the declining 
Middle Ages . . . is characterised by the determination of discipline, by 
poverty, by stagnation, by a lack of vitality and energy.” Thus it was a fair dispensa- 
tion of justice, when the Benedictine Order, like monasticism in general, was almost 
completely annihilated by the Reformation and further by the French Revolution 
and its consequences. 

If, however, the Benedictines along with the other Orders recovered from these 
terrible blows, suffered in the seventeenth and eighteenth as well as the nineteenth 
centuries, and to-day numbers fifteen communities with about five thousand monks, 
it is surely a notable sign of vitality, giving us Protestants something to think about. 
But if we look closer, we see that the adaptability by which the Benedictine Order 
in modern times gained a certain importance, has its essential basis in the fact that, 
as is the case with the other Orders, more especially the Jesuits, it is no longer 
asceticism, the contemplative life, choir-service (the renowned “ Gotteslob” of 
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the Middle Ages), but the service of the Church and the devotion to learning, which 
held first place, In the nineteenth century a Benedictine community was established 
in North America with the aim of providing opportunities for worship for German 
Catholic settlers. For the cause of scholarship, however, the most brilliant example 
of the pre-revolutionary period is furnished by the congregation of St. Mairiner. 
In recent times the Betiron congregation has made itself known by its services on 
behalf of the Catholic liturgy. In this form even we evangelical Christians, however, 
are able to understand and appreciate the monastic ideal (particularly in the form it 
assumes in the Benedictine Order), if only up to a certain limit. We have a parallel 
case in our Deacon and Deaconess Institutions, which, indeed, impose no regulations 
upon the individual’s coming and going and which do not inculcate the idea of the 
meritoriousness and the higher moral value of celibacy, But for theological knowledge, 
however, the combined efforts of the monastery offer certain advantages, which we 
often sadly miss in the freedom prevalent at our universities, regarding such matters. 
For indeed it can only be of advantage to the most ardent research work if the 
deepening of the spiritual level is accompanied by personal and communal instruction 
in the form of prayer and meditation. ‘That conditions may be improved particularly 
with regard to the education of our young servants of the Holy Word is a desire which 
is suggested to the mind of him who surveys the work accomplished by the Benedictine 
Order in the space of fourteen centuries. 
A. Lane, 
Halle, a.S. 


BIBLICAL DOCTRINES". 


Tuts is the second of the series of ten volumes in which Dr. Warfield’s contributions 
to theological thought are to be gathered together and presented in compact form. 
This one, fitly having for its title, as it has for its subject, “‘ Biblical Doctrines,” is in 
natural sequence to the first, reviewed previously in these columns. In the first 
volume the supernatural character of the revelation found in the Bible, and the 
essentially supernatural character of the record in which it was conveyed—even 
though through a human channel—was ably expounded and defended. The contents 
of that revelation, in the form of doctrines based upon it as a sure foundation form 
the subject of this massive volume. We have everywhere a clear definition of doctrine 
in which it is freed from glosses that have sometimes been put upon it, and there is a 
masterly exegesis and presentation of the teaching of Scripture on which it rests. 
The doctrines that are dealt with in this way divide themselves into three classes : 
First, God in the threefold mode of subsistence embracing the divine Son and the 
divine Spirit. Then, the redemption, planned by the Father, executed by the Son 
as to purchase, and applied by the divine Spirit. After this, the redemption as 
applied and appropriated. There are two closing chapters on the final issue of this 
divine redemptive activity, as presented in the prophecies of Paul, and in the 
Apocalyptic disclosures of John in reference to a Millennium. 

In the discussion of the doctrine of God, he affirms that embedded in the 
conception of God, of His Providence and of His Kingdom, presented in the Old 
Testament there is involved the doctrine of “ Predestination”—not a Biblical 
term, but a term that has been adopted to express a thought that runs like a thread 
through the whole texture of revelation. It signifies an all-inclusive Divine purpose 
or plan in the Divine mind, that is realised in the minutest details of the world’s 
history. The classical term employed in the Old Testament for this all-inclusive 
Divine Purpose (M¥Y étsah) is, he notes, ‘‘ found in the usage alike of prophet, 


1 Biblical Doctrines. By Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield. Oxford University Press, 114, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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psalmist and sage—now used absolutely of the universal plan on which the whole 
world is ordered (Job. xxxviii. 2, xlii. 3, Cf. Delitzsch and Budde in loc); now, with 
the addition ‘of Jehovah,’ of the all-comprehending purpose embracing all human 
actions (Prov. xix. 21 and parallels, Cf. Toy in loc); now with explicit mention of 
Israel, around which its provisions revolve (Psalms xxxiii. 11, Psalms cvii. 11, Cf. 
Delitzsch in loc; Isaiah xiv. 26, xxv. 1, xlvi. 10 and 11) and anon with more immediate 
concern with some of the details (Psalms xvi. 13, Isaiah v. 19, xix. 17, Jer. xlix. 20,1. 45, 
Micah iv. 12),” p. 16. 

Coming to the New Testament, an examination of the teaching of Jesus, in his 
opinion, warrants this conception of Predestination. It is quite certain, for example, 
that there is no place in this teaching for a “ predestination” “ that is carefully 
adjusted to the foreseen performances of the creature, and as little for a decree that 
may be frustrated by ‘ creaturely ’ action, or an ‘ election ’ which is given effect only 
by the creaturely choice; to our Lord, the Father is the Omnipotent Lord of 
Heaven and earth, according to whose pleasure all things are ordered and who gives 
the Kingdom to whom He will (Luke xii. 32, Mark xi. 26, Luke x. 21). Certainly it 
is the very heart of our Lord’s teaching that the Father’s good pleasure is a good 
pleasure, ethically right and the issue of infinite love. The very name of Father as the 
name of God by preference on His lips is full of that conception; but the very 
nerve of this teaching is that the Father’s will is all-embracing and Omnipotent,” 
pp- 37, 38. The same conception is discerned in the teaching of the inspired 
Apostles. His exposition of the passage in Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians i. 1-12 
may be taken as an example of Dr. Warfield’s probing into the meaning of Scripture. 
He says : 

“‘ Throughout the elevated passage the resources of language are strained to the 
utmost, to give utterance to the depth and fervour of St. Paul’s conviction of the 
absoluteness of the dominion, which the God, whom he describes as Him that works 
all things according to the counsel of His will, exercises over the entire universe, and 
of His sense of theall-inclusive perfection of the plan on which He is exercising His 
world-wide government; into which world-wide government His administration 
of His grace, in the Salvation of Christ, works as one element, Thus there is kept 
steadily before his eyes the wheel within wheel of the all-comprehending decree of 
God ; first of all the inclusive cosmical purpose in accordance with which the 
universe is governed as it is led to its destined end ; and within this purpose relative 
to the Kingdom of God, a substantive part, the hinge of the world purpose itself, and 
within this the purpose of grace relative to the individual, by virtue of which he is 
calledintothe Kingdom and made a sharer in its blessings; the common element 
with them all being thisthat they are and come to pass, only in accordance with the 
good pleasure of His will according to His purposed good pleasure; according to the 
purpose of Him who works all things in accordance with the counsel of His will, and 
therefore all alike redound solely to His praise ” (pp. 56 and 57). 

Principal Denney expressed the opinion that this absolute predestination can 
have no place in the moral sphere, as tending to destroy initiative, but Dr. Warfield 
holds the opposite opinion and ably supports it. He says that “‘ The most striking 
impression made by a survey of the whole material (furnished by Paul on this subject) 
is probably the intensity of his practical interest in the doctrine. Nothing is more 
noticeable than his zeal in enforcing its two chief practical contents—the assurance it 
should bring to believers of eternal safety in the faithful hands of God, and the ethical 
energy it should arouse within them to live worthily of their vocation” (p. 57). 
History and experience have shown that the conception of God, presented in this 
view has been instinct with power to nerve those who have accepted it to high 
enterprises. It is involved, as Dr. Warfield points out, in the very idea of personality 
as applied to God: “‘ Since God is a person the very mark of His being is purpose. 
Since He is an Infinite Person, His purpose is eternal and independent, all-inclusive 
and effective. Since He is a moral person His purpose is the perfect expression of all 
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His infinite moral perfections. Since He is the personal Creator of all that exists, 
His purpose can find its final cause only in Himself” (p. 62). It is pointed out also 
that the supposed antimony between this all-inclusive purpose of God and the action 
of second causes, free as well as necessary, was not felt by Biblical writers. As an 
example Paul urged the predestination of God, not more as a ground of assurance of 
Salvation than as the highest motive of moral effort (p. 59). 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the way of the acceptance of this doctrine of 
God is the relation of this all-inclusive purpose to those who, because of their unbelief, 
exclude themselves from the enjoyment of the Divine Favour. While there is 
something here that is perplexing, Dr. Warfield reminds us that, while their lives with 
all the evil in them are embraced within the divine plan, the evil does not proceed 
from God but from themselves in the exercise of their divinely bestowed freedom and 
is justly punished. He also presents in a striking passage the goal that was before 
the Divine mind from the beginning. ‘‘ Thus the Biblical writers bid us raise our 
eyes, not only from the justly condemned lost, but that we may, with deeper feeling, 
contemplate the marvels of the Divine love in the saving of sinners not better than 
they, and with no greater claims on the Divine mercy ; but from the relatively 
insignificant body of the lost, as but the prunings gathered beneath the branches of 
the olive tree, planted by the Lord’s own hand to fix them on the thrifty stock itself, 
and the crown of luxuriant leafage and even more richly ripening fruit, as under the 
loving pruning and grafting of the Great Husbandman, it grows and flourishes 
and puts forth its boughs until it shall shade the whole earth. This, according to 
the Biblical writers, is the end of election, and this is nothing other than the salvation 
of the world. Though in the process of the ages the goal is not attained without 
_ prunings and fires of burning, though all the wild olive twigs are not throughout the 
‘century grafted in—yet the goal of a saved world shall at the end be gloriously 
realised ” (pp. 65 and 66). 

On a level with this masterly treatment of the doctrine of God is his treatment 
of the doctrine of the Person of Christ. This is found in two articles—one on “ The 
Foresight of Jesus ” and another on “ The Person of Christ.” He not only maintains 
the proper Godhead of Jesus, but, further, maintains that in His Incarnation He did 
not in any sense lay aside His God-head, but retained it all through His earthly life 
as the Incarnate Son of God. The position taken up in the article on “‘ The Fore- 
sight of Jesus ” is this, that from the beginning He had a full knowledge of the great 
task which He was to accomplish—a great task ‘“‘ which was not only determined 
beforehand in the plan of God, but adumbrated, if somewhat sporadically, yet with 
sufficient fulness for the end in view, in the prophesies of the Old Testament ”’ (p. 71). 
This is in opposition to a modern view of what the Incarnation really implied—a 
view that presents Christ as only gradually coming to understand the nature of the 
mission on which He had come, and what was involved in the accomplishment of it. 
Dr. Warfield has little difficulty in showing that the reconstruction of Christ’s 
earthly life on this line is in contradiction to the view presented by the Evangelists. 
“The plain fact is,” he states, “‘ that in these modern reconstructions we have 
nothing but a sustained attempt to construct a naturalistic Jesus, and their chief 
interest is that they bring before us with unwonted clearness the kind of being the 
man must have been, who at that time, and in these circumstances could have come 
forward, making the claims that Jesus made without supernatural nature, endowment 
or aid tosustainHim. Thevalue of thespeculationis, that it makes it superabundantly 
clear that no such being could have occupied the place which the historical Jesus 
occupied, could have made the impression on His followers which the historical 
Jesus made, could have become the source of the stream of religious influence which 
we call Christianity, as the historical Jesus became. The clear formulation of the 
naturalistic hypothesis in the construction of a naturalistic Jesus, throws us violently 
back upon the Divine Jesus of the Evangelists as the only Jesus that is historically 
possible. From this point of view the labours of the scholars who have, with infinite 
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pains built up their construction of the life and development of Jesus have not been 
in vain” (pp. 93 and 94). 

In dealing, in his article on “The Person of Christ,” with the kenosis of 
Philippians ii. 5-9, he very ably rebuts the view that Jesus emptied Himself of His Deity 
in assuming our human nature. “ An impression that Paul means to imply that in 
entering upon His earthly life our Lord laid aside His Deity” may be created by a 
very prevalent misinterpretation of the central clause of his statement—a mis- 
interpretation given currency by the rendering of the English Revised Version 
“ counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself,” varied 
without improvement in the American Revised Version to, “‘ Coveted not the being 
in an equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied Himself.” The former 
(negative) member of this clause means just, “‘ He did not look greedily upon His 
being on an equality with God, did not set supreme store by it (see Lightfoot on the 
clause).” The latter (positive) member of it, however, cannot mean in antithesis to 
this, that He therefore emptied Himself of this His being on an equality with 
God, much less that he “ emptied Himself,” divested Himself, of His Deity 
(“form of God”) itself, of which His being on an equality with God is the 
manifested consequence. The verb here rendered “emptied” is in constant 
use in a metaphorical sense (so only in the New Testament: Romans iv. 14, 
1 Cor. i. 17, ix. 15, 2 Cor. ix. 3) and cannot here be taken literally. This is 
already apparent from the definition of the manner in which the “ emptying” is 
said to have been accomplished, supplied by the modal clause which is at once attached 
by “‘taking the form of a servant.” You cannot “empty” by taking—adding. 
It is equally apparent, however, from the strength of the emphasis which by its 
position is thrown upon the “ Himself.” We-speak of our Lord as “‘ emptying” 
Himself of something else, but scarcely with this strength of emphasis—of His 
“emptying Himself”? of something else. This emphatic “ Himself” interposed 
between the preceding clause and the verb rendered “‘ emptied” builds a barrier 
over which we cannot climb backward in search of that of which our Lord emptied 
Himself. The whole thought is necessarily contained in the two words “‘ emptied 
Himself” in which the word “ emptied” must therefore be taken in a sense 
analogous to that which it bears in the three passages in the New Testament where it 
occurs. Paul, in a word, says here nothing more than that our Lord, who did 
not look with greedy eyes upon His estate of equality with God, “ emptied 
Himself,” if the language may be pardoned, “ of Himself,” that is to say, in precise 
accordance with the exhortation for the enhancement of which His example is 
adduced, that He did not look upon His own things : “‘ He made no account of Himself,” 
we may fairly paraphrase the clause, and thus all question of what He emptied 
Himself of falls away” (pp. 179 and 180). The essence of the statement is 
that He was not self-regarding and as such has given us a magnificent inspiring 
example. 

The danger here in maintaining that Jesus retained His Deity in His Incarnation 
and in His earthly life is in not giving emphasis to the truth that He became man and 
lived a truly human life. There is a great mystery here in the divine and human 
sides of our Lord’s life on earth, but the two sides must have a place in any true view. 
There are some phrases employed by Dr. Warfield in which the truly human side 
has not sufficient weight attached to it. ‘‘ Not only were there no surprises in life 
for Jesus and no compulsion, there were not even influences, as we speak of influences 
in a merely human career’ (p.75). “ It is an exaggeration, for example, to speak as 
if the Evangelists represent Him as frequently surprised by the events which befel 
Him ; they never predicate surprise of Him, and it is only by a very precarious 
inference from the events recorded that they can be supposed even to suggest, or 
allow place for such an emotion in our Lord” (p. 84). It brings an atmosphere of 
unreality to the experience of the earthly life when we overlook, or put in the 
background that in a manner mysterious to us He entered into our human life and 
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passed through a human experience, ‘“‘ He was tried in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin.” 

In his article on “‘ The Spirit of God in the Old Testament ” we have presented 
in the same able way the Biblical Doctrine of the Spirit. The point of contact 
between the teaching of the Old Testament and the teaching of the New, is that in 
both the Spirit appears as the executive of the God-head. ‘“ Ifinthe New Testament 
God works all that He does by the Spirit, so in the Old Testament the Spirit is the 
name of God working. The Spirit of God is in the Old Testament the executive 
‘name of God—the divine principle of activity everywhere at work in this world.” 
(p. 105). For pedagogic reasons—the unity of God had to be made prominent in 
Old Testament times—the personality of the Spirit of God was not plainly revealed, 
but in the representation of His cosmical, theocratic and redemptive activities, His 
separateness in one sense as from God and from the effects produced by Him is 
distinctly implied. He“ broods over ” rather than “ is merged ” in the waste of water, 
Gen. i. 2. He is sent forth by God (Psalms civ. 27). He is given by God (Isaiah 
xliii. 5). These and similar representations justify this statement. 

‘Obviously the Spirit of God was not conceived as the impersonal ground of 
life and understanding, but as the personal source of all that was of being, life and 
light in the world, not as apart from, but as one with the great God Almighty in the 
Heaven. And yet as imminent in the world He is set over against God transcendent 
in a manner which prepared the way for His hypostatising and so for the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity” (p. 111). In pointing out that the revelation of this 
doctrine of the Trinity was not made in word, but in deed—in the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, and in the outpouring of the Divine Spirit on the Day of Pentecost 
(page 144) he justifies the statement that the New Testament, written under the 
influence of these stupendous events, is Trinitarian to the core (page 143). Yet, as he 
fully indicates, it lay behind the revelation given inthe Old Testament. The matter 
is splendidly put : 

“‘ The Old Testament may be compared to a chamber richly furnished, but dimly 
lighted, the introduction of light brings into it nothing that was not in it before, 
but it brings into clearer view much of what is in it, but was only dimly or even not 
at all perceived before.” The mystery of the Trinity is not revealed in the Old 
Testament, but the mystery of Trinity underlies the Old Testament revelation, and 
here and there almost comes into view. The Old Testament revelation is not 
corrected by the fuller revelation which follows it, but only perfected, extended 
and enlarged ”’ (pp. 141 and 142). ; 

This doctrine of the Triune God as foreshadowed in the Old Testament and 
clearly revealed in the New, is ably expounded and defended in two of the articles, 
“‘ The Biblical Doctrine of the Trinity ” and “ God, our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Space will not permit to outline his treatment of how the redemption planned 
by God has been secured by the Son as given in “‘ The Christ that Paul Preached,” 
** Jesus’ Mission, according to His own Testimony ” and “ Christ, our Sacrifice,” and 
how it is applied by the Divine Spirit and appropriated by the faith that works by 
love as portrayed in the articles “New Testament Terminology of Redemption,” 
“‘ Redeemer and Redemption,” “ On the Biblical Notion of Renewal,” “ The Biblical 
Doctrine of Faith,” “The Terminology of Love in the New Testament.” They 
are marked, as those to which we have referred, by a penetrating insight into the 
meaning of Scripture, by a clear-cut definition of the doctrine based upon it, with an 
able exposure of the misinterpretation or defective interpretations that have been 
advanced, and by a searching investigation into the meaning of words and the 
changes of meaning evolved in the course of time. In the article on “ Redeemer and 
Redemption ” which was given as an opening address in the Miller Chapel, Princeton 
Theological Seminary on September 11th, 1915, the different ideas attached to 

words in different ages are shown to cover serious departures from the truth. The 
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words Redeemer and Redemption are employed by those who have evacuated them of 
their real meaning. ‘“‘ This is precisely how modern liberalism uses these terms ; 
Sabatier who reduces Christianity to mere altruism, Royce who explains it in terms of 
loyalty, Macintosh (D. C. Macintosh) who sees in it only morality—all still speak of it 
as a “ Redemptive Religion,” and all are perfectly willing to call Jesus still by the 
title of Redeemer—although some of them at least are quite free to allow that He 
seems to them quite unessential to Christianity, and Christianity would remain all 
that it is, and just as truly a “ Redemptive Religion” even though He had never 
existed (pp. 396 and 397). He adds that it is a sad thing to see words like these die 
in that way, and that it is the function of the ministers of Christ to keep these things 
alive. 

The least convincing part of this volume is that dealing with the issue of the 
redemptive activity of the Triune Jehovah in the closing articles on “The Prophecies 
of Paul” and “ The Millenium and the Apocalypse.” The technical exposition is 
characterised by the same ripe and exact scholarship and spiritual insight that are 
found elsewhere, but he will not to the same extent carry Biblical students with him in 
the application which he gives to the teaching. Three points may be briefly noted : 

There seems a hesitation to allow the thought that there was any development 
in the mind of Paul, the Christian Apostle, and in the teaching in which that mind was 
expressed. It may be questioned if Paul’s words (1 Thess. iv. 15), ““ We who are alive 
and remain,” means, not that, in Paul’s view, the advent of the Lord was at hand, 
but simply left the possibility open that the advent might thus speedily take place. 

His view of the Millenium, which forms the subject of the vision described in 
Rev. xx. 1 and 10, is original, but will not, we think, receive wide acceptance. The 
period described by this term is in his view the period between the ascension of 
Christ and His second advent. The saints who rise and reign with Christ are believers 
who are with Christ in Paradise. This transference of the reign of Christ with His 
resurrected martyred saints from the earthly to the Heavenly sphere cannot be easily 
reconciled with the whole outlook of the passage and with what goes before and 
comes after. 

Both passages, that of Paul in Thessalonians and that of John in the Apocalypse 
are admittedly difficult of interpretation, if not in their essential meaning, yet in their 
application to actual historical events. They leave no doubt, however, about the 
ultimate triumph of the cause of Christ. As emphatically as Paul, John teaches that 
the earthly history of the Church “‘is not a history merely of conflict with evil, but of 
conquest over evil; and even more richly than Paul, John teaches that this conquest 
will be decisive and complete ”’ (p. 662). 

The volume is handsomely got up and beautifully printed. The Editors have 
done their work with care, but it would have greatly added to its practical usefulness 
had an Index of Subjects with Scripture passages been added. 

R. Morton. 


Glasgow. 


THE MODERN OUTCRY AGAINST THE LAW* 


Tue Christian’s relation to the Law is a subject of more than ordinary importance 
and has long been a subject of controversy among Protestants. The Reformers in 
their slashing attacks on the legalism of Rome gave utterance at times to views which 
were scarcely in keeping with the analogy of the faith and were often at variance 
with the well-defined positions taken up by themselves on the binding obligation of 
the Moral Law. Principal Fairbairn, among others, has dealt with this matter 


! The Modern Outcry against the Law. By Willis M. Mead. London: Samuel E. Roberts, 
sa, Paternoster Row, E.C. Price 2s. 6d., pages 196. 
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in Vol. II of his Typology of Scripture, especially on the Reformers’ attitude to the 
Fourth Commandment in a way that will satisfy all lovers of the Reformed 
Faith. The wider subject of the Christian’s relation to the Law, was thoroughly 
thrashed out in the Anti-nomian Controversy in England in the seventeenth 
century, which had an echo in Scotland through the publication of Fisher’s 
Marrow of Modern Divinity in the famous Marrow Controversy in. which 
Boston and the Erskines took such a prominent part. The gathered fruit of the 
Reformation controversy of the sixteenth century and the English controversy of the 
s¢venteenth century will be found in the Westminster Confession in its carefully 
drawn up chapter—“ Of the Law of God ” (chap. xix.). The subject came up again 
for discussion under a different aspect in the Neo-nomian Controversy through the 
publication of Dr. Tobias Crisp’s writings. Dr. James Buchanan in his Cunningham 
Lectures— The Doctrine of Justification”—makes a short reference to the 
Controversy and gives a useful bibliography of books and pamphlets produced by it. 
The subject of the Christian’s relation to the Law became a live issue again through 
Mr. J. N. Darby’s teaching which was adopted by a great many of the Neo-Evangelical 
leaders of this country and of the United States. No book dealing with the subject in a 
comprehensive manner has appeared in this country since the publication of Principal 
Fairbairn’s Cunningham Lecture—“ The Revelation of Law in the Scripture ” (1869), 
and the confused ideas the majority of Evangelical Christians have on the subject is 
disconcerting. The subject, of vast importance from its very nature, is specially so 
in view of the modern attack made on the Sabbath. It is of vital importance in 
defending the sanctity of the Sabbath to maintain the binding obligation of the 
Decalogue which is a summary of the Moral Law.. In the book before us Mr. Mead 
deals with the whole subject in a thorough-going way. He deals with such 
expressions as “not under law but under grace,” the meaning of “law” in 
certain passages of Scripture, and shows conclusively that the “‘ law ” as a rule of life 
is not abrogated for the Christian. There are statements in the book with which 
we cannot agree, but his vindication of the binding obligation of the Fourth 
Commandment is thorough and convincing. 
D. Beaton. 
Wick. 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD." 


Ir has often been said by liberal theologians that evangelical theology never offers 
anything new or fresh. This book by Buckham shows that the latest utterances of 
liberalism, whether of the Unitarian school or the so-called Modernist Christians, 
contain nothing new, and at best are but repetitions of old ideas cast in different 
forms. One can read everything Professor Buckham says, including his inconsistencies, 
in the writings of Channing, and that is one hundred years ago. We have here inthis 
attempt to solve all questions of philosophy by the one answer of the Fatherhood of 
God a universale Theismus which, as shown in the very title, is analogous to a 
universale Humanismus, 

The author shares Channing’s ridicule for the doctrine of the Trinity. ‘‘ The 
absurdity of “ three persons in One ”—which crept into the doctrine, but which one 
may search for in vain in the Nicene Creed—has so perverted the doctrine of the 
Trinity as to almost completely obscure its real meaning and value” (p. 33). He 
repeats Channing’s strange intermingling of divine revelation and human discovery, 
explaining the climb to Monotheism by the push and pull method. “ The climb to 
Ethical Monotheism is thus seen as also a drawing of men to God through revelation 





wats J. W. Buckham: The Humanity of God. Harper and Brothers, 1928, pages xiv. and 247 and 
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of Himself to them. Thus arduously was the way won for the supreme disclosure 
of the Father through the Son” (p. 41). He despises Calvinism even as Channing 
did. “The inscrutable, absolute Sovereign of Augustinianism passed over into 
Protestant theology, partially humanised by Luther, but in Calvinism encumbered 
with a whole legal paraphernalia of decrees, election, the fall, substitutionary atone- 
ment and eternal punishment, which hid in sombre clouds the true glory of God the 
Father as revealed in the face of Jesus Christ” (p. 74). For, says the writer, Jesus 
said: ‘‘ He that hath seen Me, hath seen ”—not the Sovereign, but—“ the Father.” 
Here we find, too, the idea that evil is necessary as a contribution in the securing of 
the good. The bright “ side of nature we may reasonably accept as the chief side— 
life, enjoyment, beauty, development—and the dark side the accompaniment and 
by-product, as nearly as we can judge . . .” (p. 140). He recognised with 
Channing the “deep spiritual kinship on the part of Christianity with other 
religions” (p. 222), thus denying the absoluteness of the Christian religion. He 
shares Channing’s lack of interest in creeds. And so we might go on. It is the 
Unitarianism, the liberal theology of Channing all over again. 

Quite naturally, then, our reaction is the same. One need not seek in vain in the 
Nicene creed for a statement of the doctrine of the Trinity. The statement of the 
Deity of Christ is the first step toward a complete statement of the Trinity. But, 
refusing the one, he will naturally refuse the other. Evangelical Christianity has 
always taught that peoples have come to God not because there is a drawing through 
revelation also, but only/ No religion without revelation. Gott kan nur durch 
Gott erkannt werden. A human cannot see God except as God discloses, reveals 

‘Himself. One need not blame Calvin or Calvinism for the “ whole legal paraphernalia 
of decrees, election, the fall, substitutionary atonement and eternal punishment.” 
Blame Isaiah and St. Paul and Christ !—To say that evil, whether the act of sin, or the 
result, is a step onward and upward in the evolution of the race from the brute to 
divinity, is saying that sin is good and bad at the same time, for certainly Channing 
and Buckham have never ceased firing away at sin as being exceedingly sinful and a 
thing to fight against. Can they not see this contradiction? The Bible says that sin 
is always and everywhere bad, and that it is not a rise, but a fall. The denial of the 
absoluteness of Christianity is a denial of th- Person of Christ as set forth in the 
Scriptures. And any other Christ is both historically, scientifically and morally a 
fraud. There is no other Christ than the Christ of the Scriptures, and He is there 
set forth as the only Name, which at one stroke cuts away every other religion. 
Christianity is absolute, not in that it is a synthesis of other faiths, nor because it is 
better than other faiths, but because it is other than other faiths, it being true and 
other faiths being false. There is such a thing as the exclusiveness of Christ. The 
Professor says that Christian unity is not a matter of creed or form of worship. But, 
pray, what is it then? How can two walk together unless they be agreed, if not n 
everything, then surely in something ? There can be no outer unity until there is 
inner unity. A bit of plaster over a crack in the wall is not sufficient when the crack 
is caused by a sagging of the foundation. 

One marvels at Dr. Buckham’s contention that the introduction of experience 
as a basis for theology “ reanimates it and restores to it the spirit of reality. It 
makes for theology a true science ” (p. 76). He goes on to say that “ the difference, 
however, between the theology of the past and that of the present is that the former 
was at the mercy of every wind that blows, while the latter is firmly and purposefully 
anchored to experience ” (p. 79). Thus a theology that rests upon experience is firmly 
and purposefully anchored. But here the old question arises which we shall repeat 
continually; “Whose experience?” And with the asking of that question we must 
start all over again from the beginning. Experience i is as varied as we humans are, 
so that James had to speak of the varieties of religious experience. How can 
Buckham and others base theology firmly on such a variety ? 

But, for all that, the book is written interestingly and will reward the reader 
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for reading it. His defence of the Personality of God is good ; and his attack upon 
Materialism and Agnosticism appreciated (p. 109). He does well in condemning 
Hegelianism for substituting abstraction for reality, and elevating philosophy 
above religion (p. 56). And yet, the content of the book is not a contribution to 
Christian theology. 
Winrietp Burccraarr. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


PRESBYTERIANISM ON ITS TRIAL’ 


‘Tuer is scarcely any section of Reformed Christendom in regard to which thereshould 
be less dubiety as to its Doctrinal Profession than the Irish Presbyterian Church. 
It is only a century ago that the conflict waged by Henry Cooke and his fellows issued 
in cleansing the Synod of Ulster from the Arianism which for about a hundred years 
had found a tolerated lodgment within its borders. Following on the success that 
crowned the efforts to secure an unambiguous subscription to the Westminster 
Standards there came the Union of the Synod of Ulster with the Secession Synod. It 
was largely the toleration of unevangelical teaching in the parent Synod that had 
occasioned the Secession in Ireland ; and now that the older Synod took a clear 
stand for the Evangelical Faith the way was opened for this Union which took 
place in 1840. The terms of its constitutive documents make plain for all time 
where the Presbyterian Church of Ireland stands as a branch of the Reformed 
Church. 

Of late years the same miasma of unbelief that has told on so much of Western 
Christendom has affected the Church of Ulster, and in the year 1927 one of the 
Professors of the Assembly’s College, Belfast, was tried on a charge of heretical 
teaching. This trial ended in Professor Davey’s acquittal. An official Record of the 
case was prepared and the volume before us is an Answer to this Record. It 
challenges the fairness of the Trial and the domineering tyranny of the majority 
who voted for the decision arrived at. The Answer deals with the variety of questions 
that were at issue in the course of the controversy, and as these covered a wide 
field and the discussion was more or less of a piece-meal character Mr. Edgar in his 
endeavour to overtake his task patiently and painfully follows the course that the 
discussion took. This makes his volume, which runs to over 200 pages and to about 
100,000 words, rather hard reading. For while it contains a great deal of valuable 
matter and is fitted to do useful service in the constituency which isdirectly interested, 
the method adopted, which is reminiscent of old-time controversy, is not one that 
makes for a concise and orderly handling of the material with which it deals. 

In this connection Mr. Edgar if he had attempted less might have achieved 
more. That is to say the passing interest of a burning question engaged attention 
for details that are not of first-rate importance. It is not that they are not significant 
and even important: but to follow them one after another leads to a haphazard 
treatment of the general subject. This is not fitted to set them in their true perspec- 
tive or to give them the place and proportion that they should receive in a leisurely 
review of the whole discussion. The discursiveness of the discussion is no doubt 
due to begin with to the character of the lectures that compelled the defenders of the 
Reformed Faith to take action. 

The Changing Vesture of the Faith is the title that Professor Davey gave to the 
published volume of his Carey Lectures. This work is undoubtedly a challenge 
to the orthodoxy of Ulster, and in keeping with this character it deals in a critical 
way with a number of points so that a full reply would call for something fuller than 


1 Presbyterianism on its Trial : an Answer to the‘ Record.” By Rev. James Edgar, B.A. Clonancese 
Manse, Castlecaulfield, Tyrone. (From the author. Price 18.). 
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the volume itself. This is a handicap that the defence must face. Yet the general 
character of the Professor’s outlook is such that to grapple with his statements it 
might have been advisable to deal with them as grouped under the categories of 
principles to which they belonged. To have followed this method would have 
shortened the tale of Mr. Edgar’s labours and his case would have been put more 
strongly and effectively. 

Anyone at all acquainted with the Reformed Faith who has read Professor 
Davey’s Lectures with care must inevitably conclude that, whatever his positive 
beliefs may be, the writer of such a book could not honestly and intelligently hold 
the Westminster Confession of Faith as a statement of his own faith. We understand 
that his public position is one that he could not hold without pledging himself to 
avow that document as the confession of his faith. It is in virtue of his subscrip- 
tion to it that he entered on and holds his office. We do not see how any Christian 
gentleman can stand in such a relation to his own signature. For it is worse than 
equivocal. 

In the course of the Trial, as we learn from the Answer, the Professor made 
open avowal of his change from the views of his youth to the views that he now holds. 
Those that he has given up may have been the callow and immature opinions of one 
whose prejudices outran his knowledge and judgment. But to all appearance the 
views that he has adopted are such as to forbid an acceptance at once honest and 
intelligent of the Confessional obligations that his office entails. He may lay stress 
on his own honesty, The pity is that he has brought himself into a situation that 
calls upon him to proclaim what should have excited no special attention. Had he 
held the faith of the standards which he subscribed there would have been no 
call to advertise the fact that he was an honest man. It would be taken as matter of 
course, 

The type of thinking for which Professor Davey and his supporters stand is like the 
ivy that can rear itself from the ground along which it creeps only when it can climb 
by twining round a tree. The Evangelical churches have been so many oaks round 
which Protean Modernism has twined its tendrils. If it is allowed to do its work it 
will suck out the life and the sap of the trunk to which it cleaves; and when it has 
left it dry and dead it will flourish at the expense of the victim whose vitality it has 
abstracted and drained. Puritanism built churches. Modernism does the work of 
dessication. It is little wonder that the Puritanism on which they prey as a parasitic 
growth should be a bugbear to the aesthetic refinement of the Modernists. It 
would, however, be at least fair that before it is condemned it should not be 
misrepresented and caricatured. It is child’s play to set up men of straw to knock 
them down. It is easy to wax eloquent in telling how unlovely and inartistic a 
scarecrowis. But when thescarecrow is the product of the unhistorical and unbridled 
imagination of the critic its unsightliness is a tribute to the genius for deformity that 
its author possesses. 

We can speak with nothing but commendation of the manliness and the earnest- 
ness with which Mr. Edgar has executed his work. His attitude is that of a firm 
believer in Holy Scripture as the Word of God who accepts cordially the faith of the 
Reformers. His sound grasp of Christian truth in regard to Holy Writ, the Person 
of our Lord, and the Doctrines of Grace that are impugned is in marked contrast 
with the glimpses that we get in his volume of the shifty and flippant irreverence 
with which the Mysteries of the Faith have been handled in the course of the Trial 
that he reviews by those that were pledged to be their defenders. We believe that if 
a decision were sought from the seriously thoughtful believers of the North of Ireland 
the case would have had another end ; and Mr. Edgar speaks the sentiments of such a 
constituency. ; 

Joun MacLzop. 

Inverness. 
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THE REFORMED EVANGELICAL HYMNARY IN 1929" 


Tis new Hymnary is receiving a warm and joyous welcome by the Reformed 
Church of Germany. For, in many ways, it coincides with the ideal conception of a 
Reformed Hymunary, such as the finest minds among us have gradually evolved. If 
one likes, one could say it is a combination of three hymnaries. The middle part, 
to which we refer first, presents the 342 hymns of the German Evangelical Hymnary, 
the standard Hymnary of German Protestantism, which the Evangelical Church 
Committee compiled some short time ago, and now offers as the foundation-stone 
for all National Church Hymnaries. The fact that the Reformed National Church 
of the Province of Hanover has willingly accepted this offer, proves its cecumenical 
nature. The purest and most widely-known German anthems are brought together 
here. There is no scarcity of hymns which embody particular Lutheran doctrines, 
in the collection. For example, the beautiful Pentecostal hymn of Paul Gerhardt’s : 
“ Zeuch ein zu deinen Toren,” has, as early as the first stanza the words: “ Thou, 
through whom I having been born, am born again,” proclaims re-birth by virtue 
of Child Baptism, a thing of which the Reformed believer, only, on condition 
that predestination is accepted as granted, can speak. This discrepancy, however, 
had to be taken as part of the bargain, in order to express fully the conscious feeling 
of homogeneity with the entire number of German evangelicals. 

In our opinion the most delightful part of the Hymnary is the first part, namely 
that part which prints the Reformed Psalter in full. Since the days of Rationalism 
the singing of psalms has almost entirely ceased to be part of the service in German 
evangelical churches. The Lutheran Church—in contrast to almost all other 
Christian Churches, which in some form or other have preserved the Psalter as part 
of divine worship—has entirely neglected the singing of psalms if we except the 
poetical compositions and the few free paraphrases which have become elements of the 
German Anthem. The Psalms, however, after the old rhymed versions of Lobwasser 
had justly sunk into oblivion, had for all practical purposes disappeared from congre- 
gational praise. Only the East-Frisian Reformed Hymnary and that of the Reformed 
Congregation of Elberfeld still contained the Psalter. This Psalter, however, was 
such that it lacked the power of attraction. The Giessen Professor, Dr. Cordier, by 
publishing in 1924 fiftyselected Psalms in Jorissen’s rendering and withthe old tunes of 
Goiidimel under the table of “ Huguenot Hymns,” redeemed thesituation. Thelittle 
book was received with unexpected enthusiasm, even in circles outside the Reformed 
Church. In close relation to this success, the Reformed Leagueset up a Commission 
whose task it was to discover “if it were possible to give to or preserve for our 
congregations the Reformed Psalter in a form suited to our time and generation.” 
Apart from Cordier, this Commission, under the presidency of Pastor Kochs-Emden, 
included D. Hollweg, District Superintendent in Aurich and the present member 
of the Evangelical Reformierten Bund, Lic. Dick, Berlin. With careful labour 
and with the aid of recognised authorities on church music, and with due regard to 
the criticism, which issued from authoritative circles (cf. the article of Dr. Karl Miiller 
of Erlangen in the Oberkirchemat Reformierten “ Kirchursten,” 1927, No. 15, pp. 
113ff, and the reply, 131ff), a complete and fundamental revision of the Psalter (with 
regard to texts as well as tunes) was accomplished. This revised Psalter is at present 
confined in its use to the National Church of Hanover. Presumably it will soon be 
made accessible to all the Reformed Congregations of Germany in the form of a special 
edition, so that it may be used by all together with the Hymnary common to the 
United and Lutheran congregations. In this new German Psalter, which also merits 
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the attention of the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches abroad, the texts follow 
the readings of Jorissen and the tunes those of Goudimel, consequently the traditional 
Huguenot form. In about twenty-five cases, however, alternative texts and tunes 
are given, so that the congregations can choose according to their taste and custom. 

The new Hymnary has finally a third part, which adds to the German Joint 
Hymnary some 114 anthems, mostly written by Reformed poets such as Tersteegen, 
Lampe, Neander, Krummacher, etc. 

The new Hymnary might be said to have only one fault, namely that it depends 
too exclusively on the past for its materia] and consequently neglects the words and 
tunes of modern times. In particular, the so-called “ Spiritual Folk-Song ” is not to 
be found there. Indeed, the popularity of this type of sacred song is not 
restricted to youth. Further, there is failing wholly an cecumenical character to 
the Hymnary. There is no attempt whatever made, as in the Hymnary of the 
Stockholm Conference, to give a good rendering of some of the gems of the Reformed 
Church in foreign countries, and thus make them capable of being sung by our 
congregations. These shortcomings, however, are shared by all other hymnaries 
of German-speaking countries. Here the work of the Hymnologist begins. It is he 
who must arrange for us that which really can be used. This has already been done to 
some extent in the case of the “ Spiritual Folk-song.” Meanwhile with gratitude we 
rejoice in the great progress which the new Hymnary bestows on the Reformed 
Church, and we are sure it will meet with approval and a warm welcome. 


A. Lane. 
Halle a S. 





CORRECTIONS 


Vol. I, No. 1, p. 22. ‘In line 4 of note 29 omit “old.” 
Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 333. In last line for “ Revp.” read “ Ron.” 
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